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MACHIAVELLI:—“THE PRINCE.” 


The charter of the Reviewer is, almost, illim- 
itable. It embraces all the productions of the hu- 
man mind, both past and present. If, therefore, in 
the exercise of our privilege, we occasionally step 
aside from the beaten track, and diverting attention 
from the men and things of our own time, indulge 
our fancy in a short excursion into the past, we 
hope our readers will feel no disposition to tax us 
with the commission of a very grievous offence. 

It has long been a matter of concern to those 
interested in the progress of education, that while 
years are spent in the acquisition of those langua- 
ges, which, by common consent, are called learned, 
their immediate successor, the Italian, inheriting, 
by lineal descent, all their beauty, and a very large 
proportion of their strength, should, until very late- 
ly, have been entirely neglected. Our youth are 
taught to understand, and such of them as have 
taste, come in process of time, to appreciate the 
magnificent visions of Homer, the terrific power of 
ZEschylus, the deep pathos of Euripides, and the 
solemn grandeur of his rival, and kindred spirit. 
They dwell with delight on the crystal beauties of 
Virgil—they laugh with Horace, and quaff inspi- 
ration from the page of Tully. The splendid ro- 
mance of Livy, the most graphic, and, to our ap- 
prehension, the most exciting of all authors, who 
have professed to write history, is familiar to his 
childhood :—he imbibes a hatred of tyrants in his 
early youth from the stern and sententious denun- 
ciations of Tacitus. But here his education stops. 
If he should discover that there is still in existence, 
and spoken by many millions of persons, a language, 
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nigh akin to those upon the acquisition of which 
he-has spent so many hours of his boyhood, em- 
bracing within its ample fold innumerable authors 
inferior alone to those of Greece, and inferior to 
them, only because they have written after them, 
he is indebted for the discovery more to his own 
sagacity, than to any hint which he may have re- 
ceived from his preceptors. Yet to that tongue, 
the most highly gifted authors of his own language 
have been largely indebted. From this source was 
fed the exquisite genius of Shakspeare. Milton’s 
imagination revelled in the creations of Italian ge- 
nius. Ata time when all the other spoken langua- 
ges of Europe were a medley of rude and barba- 
rous sounds, this alone, had assumed form and 
consistence. It bears to them nearly the same 
relation that the Greek did to the Roman. It is 
their ancestor, either in a near or remote degree, 
and most of them, even those of Saxon origin, 
retain strong traces of their lineage. 

We are rejoiced to see that this indifference to a 
language, of which Charles James Fox, not less 
eminent for his taste and acquirements, than for 
that eloquence which made him, in the opinion of 
Burke, the first debater the world ever saw, said, 
“there is more good poetry in Italian, than in all 
the other languages J understand put together,” 
begins at last to wear away. Thus far, by exci- 
ting curiosity to read the originals, the translations 
of even Mr. Lester, though far from faultless, have 
been of material advantage to the public. It is not in 
translations, however, that great authors can be un- 





derstood, and the gift of translation is fully as rare 
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as that of original genius. Who can recognize the 
first of poets in Cowper’s translation of Homer ? 
Who, that should judge of Dante from the transla- 
tion of Cary, the most faithfully literal of all trans- 
lations, would be disposed to rank him higher than 
a very dull narrator of a very improbable story ? 
A man amply qualified for translating a work of 
high genius, does not appear more than once in an 
hundred years. “ You may have the Divina Com- 
media translated into English,” said an Italian lady 
to an English gentleman, “but you must raise 
Byron from the dead to do it.” A world of troth 
is contained in this short sentence. The transla- 
tor of a great genius must be a great genius him- 
self. We will go farther even than this lady, and 


venture to express the opinion, that England never 
saw but one bard capable of doing justice to the 
immortal Florentine ; the bard, namely, who sang 


“Of man’s first disobedience,” &c, 


We repeat, it is from originals, and originals 
alone, that we can inhale the spirit of a great author. 
If the “ proper study of mankind be man,” as has 
been sung by one who seldom spoke a word in vain, 
then there can be no task more ennobling to the 
human species, than that of contemplating the in- 
spired productions of genius, in that tongue through 
whose medium they were given to the world. It 
furnishes the widest view of the human mind, and 
enables us to take in, at a glance, a full picture of 
all that human genius has achieved. It is a pano- 
Tama, presenting at one view a miniature history 
of the species to which we belong. 

Thus much we have thought it not out of place 
to premise, before introducing the subject which 
forms the heading of this article. 

The fate of genius has been the fruitful theme 
of comment in every age of the world. Whether 
it be that men who possess this splendid gift re- 
ceive along with it, from nature, certain qualities 
and propensities which render it 2 curse—whether 
theirs is but the fate of common men, only more no- 
ticed, because they are better known—whether 
either or both of these theories be true, certain it 
is, that the history of almost every man of genius, 
with which we are acquainted, is little more than 
a record of trials and sufferings. It is a dangerous 
thing to do good to one’s generation ; far more dan- 
gerous is it to march in advance of one’s age. 
Perhaps no man ever experienced the truth of these 
remarks, more to his cost, than the extraordinary 
individual whose name stands at the head of this 
article; or if there be any in the whole range of 
history, it is Socrates alone. But between the fate 
of the two there is this remarkable difference. 
Socrates was scarcely dead when his countrymen 
discovered and deplored their error. They ac- 
knowledged his innocence—they put his principal 
accuser, Melitus, to death, and banished his coad- 
jutors—they erected a brazen statue to his memo- 
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ry—they did all that repentance, too late, but sin- 
cere, could urge as an atonement for their crime. 
The language in which he delivered his sublime 
precepts, is no longer spoken by any human tongue. 
Yet, even now, in Christian nations, this man, who 
perished for no other fault than that of having taken 
a step in advance of his age, is revered as a model 
of wisdom by the learned, and regarded by the good 
as the very incarnation of human virtue, unassisted 
by the light of revelation. 

The very reverse of this has been the fate of 
Machiavelli. His life was as pure—his wisdom 
as conspicuous—his sufferings in the cause of virtue 
even greater. Imprisoned, tortured, exiled, redu- 
ced to the lowest depths of poverty, for his noble 
stand in the cause of freedom, posterity, far from 
making amends to his memory for the injustice of 
his contemporaries, seems rather to have taken a 
pride in surpassing their malignity. For three cen- 
turies he has been the object of unmitigated cen- 
sure to all. Persons of the most opposite sentiments, 
unable to agree upon any other earthly proposition, 
have found themselves standing shoulder to shoulder 
onthis. The religious cardinal Pole, and the royal 
infidel Frederick—the tyrant-flattering Jovius, and 
the tyrant-hating Voltaire,—all meet as brothers 
upon this platform. The most curious production, 
probably, extant, is Frederick’s “Examen du 
Prince.” The cool effrontery with which he char- 
ges Machiavelli with teaching certain doctrines, 
upon which he himself acted all his life, is in the 
highest degree amusing. For instance, in one 
chapter, Machiavelli is charged with inculeating 
arbitrary principles of government. Frederick was 
himself the very model of a despot. In another, 
he is accused of exciting, by his sophistry, a spirit 
of conquest. This comes well from a man who, 
in one war—a war of conquest purely—excited en- 
tirely by himself—occasioned the destruction of 
830,000 men on the field of battle, to say nothing 
of the myriads of all ages and sexes who died of 
hunger, nakedness, and privations of every descrip- 
tion. Ina third place, the spoiler of Poland in- 
veighs against the 18th chapter of the Prince, be- 
cause it teaches treachery; and finally the Philoso- 
pher of Sans Souci, the friend and disciple of Vol- 
taire, lifts up his hands in holy horror, because he 
discovers Machiavelli to be, in his opinion, a con- 
temner of religion. 

With the opinions of the royal philosopher, how- 
ever, it is not our intention at present to interfere. 
““ Vix ére fortes ante Agamemnona,” says Horace. 
There were tyrants and infidels long before Machi- 
avelli wrote, and we are not aware that his wri- 
tings have added one to the brood. We propose, 
in this article, to give merely a cursory sketch of 
his life, and a glance still more cursory at the opin- 
ions which have gained him so many enemies. 

Niccolo Machiavelli, universally known as the 
Florentine Secretary, (I1 Segretario Fiorentino,) 
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was born in the city of Florence in the year 1469. 
His descent was noble, and some of his ancestors 
had held offices of high responsibility under the 
Republic, in the palmy days of Florentine liberty. 
Unfortunately for our curiosity, but little has been 
handed down relative to the employment of his 
time during his early youth. His extensive ac- 
quirements, however, as well as his natural turn of 
mind, lead to the inference that it was profitably 
spent. We are informed, moreover, by his biogra- 
phers, that he was a pupil of Marcellus Virgil, and 
that that illustrious preceptor very early conceived 
a high opinion of his capacity. 


The earlier years of Machiavelli were spent 
under the mild and benignant reign of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, the most illustrious prince that ever gov- 
erned an Italian State. The wisdom and justice 
of his government so thoroughly enlisted all par- 
ties in his favor, that after the suppression of the 
dangerous conspiracy of the Pazzi, (1478,) he 
ruled with scarcely the shadow of opposition, and 
the Florentines appear to have forgotten their an- 
cient thirst for freedom. That great prince died 
in 1492, amid the universal regrets ‘of the people 
over whom his sceptre had so long waved in peace. 
He left three sons, Piero, who succeeded him, Gio- 
vanni, who, being destined for the Church, be- 
came a cardinal at fourteen, and afterwards, at the 
early age of thirty-seven, Pope, under the title of 
Leo X., and Giuliano, afterwards duke de Ne- 
mours. Piero, the successor, was so totally un- 
qualified to fill the place of his father, that he con- 
trived, in the course of a very few years, thoroughly 
to disgust all parties in the State. The Floren- 
tines, whose love of liberty had slumbered, during 
the magnificent reign of Lorenzo, resumed the na- 
tive restlessness of their disposition. Piero was 
expelled, and many years after, perished in the bat- 
tle of Garigliano. 


Machiavelli had, before this period, given such 
proofs of superior abilities, that he had already 
been appointed successively Chancellor of the Re- 
public, and Secretary of State. From this latter 
post, he derived the title by which he is best known, 
even at this day, (I] Segretario Fiorentino.) The 
re-establishment of freedom opened a boundless 
field to a young man of undoubted talents, already 
widely and favorably known, burning with a lofty 
and legitimate ambition, and educated ia the stern- 
est school of republican virtue. Florence, having 
become, by the intrigues of the exiled family, in- 
volved in the wars of Charles VIII., king of France, 
had need of all the talent that could be brought to 
bear in her service. During this period, Machia- 
velli was habitually employed on embassies of the 
last importance. He was ambassador no less than 
four times at the court of the French Monarch : 


discharged in a manner highly honorable to him- 
self, and with great advantage to his country. 
From this period the history of Machiavelli be- 
comes so intimately connected with that of Flor- 
ence, and of Italy, that it can only be understood 
by reference to them. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, to present a brief outline of the occurrences 
of his day, in most of which he bore a distinguish- 
ed part. 

The introduction of foreign forces to decide do- 
mestic quarrels, has, in all ages, resulted in the de- 
struction of national independence. A dispute of 
this nature induced a Druid of Ancient Gaul, to 
lead Cesar and his legions into the heart of his 
country. The same blindness to consequences led 
the ancient Britons to call in the Saxons, who 
ended by exterminating the aborigines, and taking 
possession of the soil. The inability of the em- 
perors to defend their territories, caused the intro- 
duction of the Turks into Europe. History abounds 
with examples of a similar nature, the most recent, 
as well as the most memorable of which, is that of 
Poland, in the last century. 

The earlier successors of St. Peter were dis- 
tinguished by the sanctity of their lives, not less 
than the austerity of their manners. Superstition 
attributed to them the power of working miracles, 
and their reputation gave such credit to the religion, 
of which they professed to be the head, that vy 
degrees it was adopted by all the Princes of Europe. 
The first Roman Emperor who embraced christi- 
anity, was likewise he who gave the deepest stab 
to the power of the Empire, by removing its seat 
from Rome to the shores of the Bosphorus. From 
that moment, its decline, which had already com- 
menced, became rapid beyond example. In pro- 
portion as the power of the emperor declined, that 
of the Pope advanced. ‘The first pontiffs had as- 
sumed no other power, than such as the superiority 
of their attainments, and the sanctity of their lives 
obtained for them, without an exertion on their 
part. Assuming no temporal authority, they lived 
in entire subjection to the Emperors, whose minis- 
ters they were, and who scrupled not to inflict con- 
dign punishment in cases of neglect, or malversa- 
tion in office. The removal of the seat of empire 
to Ravenna, by Theodoric, king of the Goths, to- 
wards the close of the fifth century, gave the first 
decided impulse to the extension of Pontificial pow- 
er. Rome, long accustomed tothe presence of the 
reigning sovereign, was left without a prince—its 
population, unaccustomed for centuries, to the task 
of self-government, naturally looked around for 
some person who would be kind enough to relieve 
them of the burihen—and the Pope was the first 
who it occurred to them, was qualified from his 
character and position, to undertake the labor 
of protection, in return for the duty of submission. 





twice at that of the Pope, and twice at that of the 
emperor Maximilian. All of these offices were 


The church of Ravenna, itself, acknowledged the 
supremacy of Rome and the supremacy thus es- 
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tablished, became still more decided when by the 
invasion of the Lombards, a century later, the 
whole territory of Italy became divided into nume- 
rous principalities,each independent of, and neither 
willing to yield precedence to, the other. Under 
these circumstances, the Pope was the only power, 
who could claim submission from them all. They 
all paid him respect as the chief of Rome, and 
head of the christian church. In this respect 
their example was followed by his former masters, 
the Roman emperors themselves. An opportunity 
of which they did not fail to avail themselves, was 
thus presented to the Popes, of extending their 
dominion, and riveting their authority upon the 
fears and superstitions of the christian world. 
Louginus, the king of the fierce and intractable 
Lombards, appears to have taken a pride in sub- 
mitting, on all occasions, with the deepest humility, 
to the successors of the Apostles. His warlike 
subjects caught the tone of their master; the Ro- 
mans confederated with them, not as subjects, but 
as equals ; victorious in the field, these brave war- 
riors were in their turn subdued, by the religion of 
the conquered; and the utmost harmony existed 
among elements so opposite in their nature, that 
their approximation seemed to promise nothing but 
interminable strife. 

In process of time, the Eastern Empire, from its 
own weakness, became unable, longer, to afford 
protection to the Holy See. In the reign of Her- 
aclius, it appears to have reached the minimum of 
degradation, and, that stupendous power, which had 
overshadowed the world, became a prey to every 
band of needy adventurers, to whom its wealth and 
its weakness offered a temptation. At different 
periods, nor with very long intervals, the Sclavi 
tore Illyria from the grasp of the Empire; the 
Persians invaded Egypt, the Saracens overran and 
conquered the Asiatic provinces ; and these in their 
turn were subdued by the Turks. Far from assist- 
ing others, the Empire was, itself, in need of more 
aid, than from the nature of things it could possi- 
bly receive. The Popes turned their eyes to other 
quarters for aid; and the first power on which they 
fell,as most able, both from its strength and prox- 
imity, was France. 

Thus a way was opened for the irruption of 
armed foreigners into Italy, by the Holy See, and 
to it is that beautiful country indebted for all its dis- 
asters, down to and long after the period of which 
we are treating. 

The close of the 15th and opening of the suc- 
ceeding century present the most remarkable point 
of any period in modern history. The old feudal 
system, after having been for many years in a reg- 
ular and progressive decline, at length expired. 
Though well enough adapted to the wants of a 
barbarous age, and, indeed, possibly the best that 


necessary to the successful prosecution of the arts 
which belong to a higher degree of civilization. 
It seems, likewise, to have been repugnant to the 
existence of patriotism ; for the duties of protec- 
tion and fealty were divided among too many chan- 
nels to allow that energy to the principle which it 
would have assumed under a simpler form of gov- 
ernment. A number of enterprising monarchs, 
who lived about the same time, succeeded in al- 
most entirely subduing the great nobles of their 
respective dominions, and concentrating all power 
in their own hands. The principal of these were 
Henry VII. of England, Louis XI. of France, 
and Ferdinand the Catholic. The liberty of the 
subject was little consulted in the various enterpri- 
ses of these monarchs; yet it was something even 
for the subject to know that he owed allegiance to 
one master, and not to twenty; that he could be 
called from his home to follow the wars of only one 
feudal chief; that the fruits of his labor were not 
liable at all times to be wrested from him, in those 
feuds which existed for centuries between neigh- 
boring chieftains ; and that if he were destined to 
be plundered, it would be by foreign enemies, and 
not by those speaking the same language, and sub- 
ject to the same government with himself. Sev- 
eral inventions, destined to work anentire change 
in the world, began about the same time to exert 
their legitimate influence. The mariner’s compass 
led Columbus across an immense ocean, to the dis- 
covery of a new world. ‘The invention of gun- 
powder gave a new turn to the science of war. 
Bat, above all, the art of printing exercised a pow- 
erful and beneficial influence upon the destiny of 
man. 

The nations of Europe now, for the first time, 
began to consider themselves as one great political 
family, having common interests and common ties. 
It began to be understood, that the acts of one 
might be made deeply to affect the interests of the 
others ; and as a necessary consequence, diplomacy 
began to be studied asaregularscience. This had 
already been cultivated with great success in Italy, 
where the existence of a number of independent 
States, easily communicating with each other, hav- 
ing a common interest, and speaking a common 
language, rendered it essentially necessary. Eu- 
rope now presented a face similar to that of Italy, 
though on a larger scale. 

Of the latter country it is more properly our 
business to speak. The principal states into which 
it was divided at this period were, the republics of 
Venice and Florence, the duchy of Milan, the Do- 
minions of the Church, and the Kingdom of Na- 
ples. At the time of which we speak, Venice 
was at the height of her power, and if left alone, 
would in all probability have controlled the Penin- 
sula. Milan was under the dictatorship of Lodovico 





could be devised to suit its exigencies, it was to- 
tally inadequate to afford that degree of security 


Sforza, or the Moor, as he was called, either from his 
dark complexion; from the craft and cruelty of his 
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nature, or from both. Florence, which had just suc- 
ceeded in expelling the Medici, was ever regarded by 
the friends of freedom and the arts, with the same 
reverence with which the ancients were accus- 
tomed to look upon Athens, which latter city it 
resembled in the constitution of its government, 
the genius and turbulence of its population, and in 
the number of illustrious men to which it had given 
birth, in every department of human knowledge. 
The papal chair was filled by Alexander VI., 


‘‘ A wretch never named without curses and jeers,” 


—one of those monsters of iniquity, to find whose 
parallel, it would be necessary to go back to the 
days of which Tacitus writes. Ferdinand I., a 
prince whose character combined the extremes of 
deep craft and unbounded cruelty, was king of 
Naples. 

In a country where nothing more than the forms 
of liberty remained, it may be well supposed that 
politics were regulated by the temper and views of 
the reigning powers. Those of Italy were of such 
a character as might have been expected. Craft, 
dissimulation, falsehood, took the place of the more 
open and manly virtues. The Italian politics of 
that period have in fact grown into a proverb. 
The politicians in general, seem never to have 
considered that there was such a principle as pat- 
riotism. No fear of a common danger, no hope of 
effecting a common good, nothing could ever in- 
duce them to unite. 

The internal prosperity of Italy, notwithstanding 
so many adverse circumstances, had never been so 
great. The historian, Guicciardini, who lived at 
the time. bursts into raptures, when he speaks of 
it. While the rest of Europe were engaged in 
the barbarous wars of the feudal ages, she had 
been assiduously cultivating the arts of peace. The 
entire country was a garden, and that garden blos- 
somed like the rose. “ It was cultivated through- 
out all its plains to the very tops of the mountains ; 
teeming with population, with riches; and with an 
unbounded commerce ; illustrated by many munifi- 
cent princes; by the splendor of many noble and 
beautiful cities, and by the majesty of religion ; 
and adorned with all those rare and precious gifts, 
which render a name glorious, among the nations.” 
(Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. I. lib. I.) 

In the meantime an important change had taken 
place in the military organization of Italy. That 
magnificent infantry, with which in times past, the 
Romans had shaken the world, had long ceased to 
exist. The invasions of the barbarians had divided 
the country into numberless principalities, the inha- 
bitants of which, from long disuse had become totally 
incapable of performing military service. The use 
of infantry had been entirely discontinued, until 
the Swiss taught the world their value, in the bat- 








for every man to be a soldier. The consequence 
was that each state of Italy began to protect itself 
by means of foreign mercenaries, who forming 
themselves into bands, wandered over the country 
and offered their services to any state or prince 
that might think proper to employ them. These 
free companies, whose leaders are well known in 
the history of Italy under the name of condottieri, 
were for ages the curse of that beautiful country. 
The first who brought these troops into repute 
was, according to Machiavelli, Alberigo, or Ludo- 
vico da Comio, a Romagnese, under whom, among 
others, were educated Braccio da Montano, and 
Francisco Sforza, men who, in their day, were ar- 
biters of Italy. To these men, and their succes- 
sors, according to Machiavelli, (who speaks of them 
with great bitterness,) Italy was mainly indebted 
for the invasions of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. 
in his day. The method which they pursued was 
simple and effective. In order to enhance the value 
of their own services, they endeavored, by every 
means in their power, to bring the use of infantry 
inte discredit. They succeeded in this so effectu- 
ally, that in an army of 20,000 men, there were 
seldom over about 2,000 infantry. But this was 
not all. They reduced the profession of arms itself 
to contempt. They secured both themselves and 
their men from danger, by introducing the fashion 
of killing no one in battle. They only took pris- 
oners, and those they released without ransom. 
Great battles, with tens of thousands on a side, 
were often fought without the loss of a life, unless 
some wight should be so very unfortunate as to fall 
from his horse and be smothered by his own armor. 
They never assailed a town in the night—never 
threw up a ditch or intrenchment—never attacked 
an enemy by surprise. There was a perfect un- 
derstanding between the opposite commanders on 
these occasions. The object of both was the same. 
To live lazily and splendidly, and to get all they 
could from the States that employed them. 

It was precisely at this period when Italy pre- 
sented the most tempting bait to the invaders and 
when she was least capable of resistance, that the 
ambition of Ludovico Sforza invited Charles VIII. 
into the country. This young man, weak, accord- 
ing to Philip de Comines, both in body and mind, 
had excited his imagination by reading the ex- 
ploits of Julius Cesar, to such a degree, that he 
imagined himself in all respects the rival of the 
illustrious Roman. The details of his expedition, 
which occurred in 1494-5, have been given by too 
many historians to need repetition here. It was 
the most magnificent of the day, and seems to have 
excited as much attention among his contempora- 
ries, as the invasion of Russia in 1812 did among 
the men of that era. Taught for the first time to 
encounter a foe, who fought really with the inten- 





tle of Morat. The expensive accoutrements of the 
knights and men at arms, rendered it impossible 





tion of killing, the mercenary troops of the Italian 
States gave way at the first shock, even before 
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they had lost aman. The course of the French 
resembled a triumphal march. With scarcely any 
opposition they entered Rome during the Christ- 
mas holidays, and compelled Alexander and his 
cardinals to shut themselves up in the castle of St. 
Angelo. The storm swept on to Naples, which 
Charles entered on the 22d February, 1495, having 
occupied, says one historian, less time in marching 
from one end of Italy to the other, than would be 
consumed by a fashionable tourist of the present 
day. ‘The king of Naples fled to Sicily, and the 
French troops entered that city intriumph. Charles, 
intoxicated by success, gave himself up to al] man- 
ner of dissipation. ‘Throughout the whole of their 
progress, the conduct of the French had been one 
continued scene of riot, rapine, violence and crime 
of every description. Friends and enemies shared 
alike. The cities were plundered, the country 
wasted, the houses of the peasant wantonly burnt, 
the fruits of the earth destroyed, and the whole 
face of Italy, lately so smiling, converted into a 
howling wilderness. Every man was converted, 
by these excesses, into an enemy. Even Sforza 
too late found out his error. ‘The Pope succeeded 
in bringing over Ferdinand the Catholic. Other 
influences operated to incense the Emperor Maxi- 
milian against the French king. The Venitians 
were found ready to join in the league. The en- 
voys of the great Powers met at Venice, and de- 
termined to form an alliance offensive and defensive 
against the French king. So secret were their 
proceedings, that the French ambassador, Philippe 
de Comines, one of the most sagacious men of his 
day, in vain endeavored to penetrate them. They 
were not long, however, in developing themselves, 
Charles fled from the storm he had conjured, and 
leaving his brave army under the command of D’Au- 
bigny, to struggle as they best might with the pow- 
erful force set in array against them, endeavored, 
like a second Xerxes, to forget in the pleasures of 
a voluptuous court, the disgrace he had brought 
upon the French arms and the French name in 
Italy. The bloody wars which ensued, and which 
desolated Italy for five succeeding years, until the 
French were finally expelled by Gonsalvo of Cor- 
dova, are familiar to all readers of Italian history. 

Florence unable to withstand the storm of the 
French invasion, bent to it. It was her policy to 
temporise, but the power of the French monarch 
allowed of no half-way measures. In this dilem- 
ma, the advice of Machiavelli was of eminent ser- 
vice, and in all probability proved the salvation of 
his country. When a few years later, during the 
reign of Louis XII, an insurrection was excited 
by Cesar Borgia in the Val di Chiana, his counsel 
likewise was of inestimable benefit to the republic. 
That enterprising chief, having been compelled by 
his patron, Louis XIJ, to lay aside his designs on 
Florence, his allies Vitellozzo Vitelli, Oliverotto 
da Fermo, Paolo Orsini, and the Duke of Gravina, 








became disgusted, and formed an alliance for his 
destruction. These potentates were all enemies 
of Florence; and the consequence was that Bor- 
gia began to desire the alliance of that city against 
the common foe. The republic, in order to con- 
firm this disposition, sent Machiavelli on an em- 
bassy to Borgia, who was at that time at Imola. 
This embassy commenced on the 23d of October, 
1502, and terminated on the 21st January of the 
following year. It is recorded in twenty-nine let- 
ters, (still extant,) of the ambassador, which is 
probably the greatest diplomatic curiosity in exist- 
ence. The envoy of that day seems to have been 
employed very much as an honorable spy upon the 
court in which his mission lay. Not a rumor 
arose, not a stranger entered the court, not a cou- 
rier was sent, not a secret meeting was held, but a 
faithful account of it all was in a few hours trans- 
mitted to Florence. Dark and subtle as Borgia 
was,—accustomed as Machiavelli represents him to 
have been, above all other men, to conceal his pur- 
poses,—he never failed to fathom his intentions be- 
fore they took the shape of action. He predicted 
that Florence had nothing to fear from him, be- 
cause it was his interest to be her friend. He 
foresaw the plot which Borgia was laying for the 
capture of his late allies, and he hesitated not to 
foretell its issue. He read the deep schemes of 
ambition working in his mind, with a clearness 
which seems to have resembled inspiration. His 
sagacity was astonishing, and whether it were of 
that order usually called instinct, or of that more 
noble species described by Cicero, which enables 
a man, without any pretension to second sight, 
knowing the person and judging from the past, to 
divine what will happen in future, it alike com- 
mands our admiration. 

Not less sagacity did the Florentine secretary 
display in his second mission, (to the Papal court,) 
upon the death of Pope Alexander VI. His suc- 
cessor reigned but twenty-six days, and was suc- 
ceeded in turn by Julius 1]. The record of this 
embassy is contained in thirty-six letters. They 
are a brief abstract of the times, which were high- 
ly interesting, it being the period at which Gon- 
salvo was most deeply engaged in his operations 
against the French. There, for the second time, 
he saw Borgia stripped of his possessions and in 
the power of his enemies. Notwithstanding he 
has held him up as a pattern in the Prince, he does 
not express the slightest sympathy for his misfor- 
tunes, but on the contrary plainly indicates them 
to have been, in his opinion, the just reward of his 
crimes; aclear proof that, however he might have 
applauded his views in reducing Italy under one 
head, he yet felt no toleration for the crimes by 
which he had endeavored to effect it. 

In the beginning of the following year, 1504, 
Gonsalvo having gained a great victory over the 


French army in the Kingdom of Naples, the Flor- 
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entines became alarmed Jest the Spaniards in con- 
junction with the Venitians, should restore the 
Medici to Florence, and Sforza, who had been 
expelled by the French, to Milan. It was deter- 
mined to despatch an ambassador to Louis XII, in 
order to make a proper representation of the im- 
minent danger in which the city was involved, and 
the services of Machiavelli were again put in re- 
quisition. His negotiations were entirely success- 
ful. The French monarch assured the republic 
that there was nothing to fear, promising to curb 
the Venitians, with a strong force, and to conclude 
a truce with Gonsalvo. In the worst event he 
offered his protection to the city. In effect, the 
truce was actually concluded in a few days after. 

The fourth embassy, of Machiavelli, was that 
to Gianpaolo Baglioni, a condottiero in the service 
of the republic, who forming certain schemes of 
his own, independent of Florence, evinced a dispo- 
sition to withdraw from his engagements. 

The fifth legation was that to Pope Julius IT, in 
1506, while that warlike pontiff was engaged in 
the enterprise of Bologna. The history of that 
expedition, its motive (the expulsion of the For- 
eigner) belongs not to these pages. After the 
league of Cdmbray in 1509, and its dissolution, 
the Pope discoveritig his error, turned his intrigues 
“and arms against the French. Louis XII, in order 
to revenge himself, and wound the Pope in the 
tenderest point, endeavored to assemble a council 
at Pisa, the object of which was to procure his de- 
position. Machiavelli warned his countrymen, 
against the danger of incurring the Papal thun- 
ders, by allowing such a council to assemble in 
their territories. In consequence of this advice, 
he was sent on a mission to Louis, the object of 
which was to induce that monarch, to change the 
place of assemblage. But Louis insisted on his 
original idea, and the Republic was reduced to the 
miserable condition of the witch, who in the dark 
ages was condemned to undergo the ordeal of 
water. In any event she was certain to be de- 
stroyed. In this deplorable condition the Signio- 
ria did the best it could; it sent Machiavelli to 
Pisa to watch the proceedings of the council and 
render it abortive, if possible. The convention 
dissolved, without having effected any thing, main- 
ly, it is believed, through the intrigues of the Flor- 
entine secretary. But Julius never forgave the 
insult offered to his dignity ; and from that day the 
doom of Florence was sealed. 

While freedom yet continued, Machiavelli was 
the right hand of Florence. He was consulted on 
all occasions of state; he was sent on every em- 
bassy of importance ; his authority was considered 
paramount even in military affairs. Despising the 
absurd and disgraceful custom of defending the 
country by means of foreign mercenaries, he re- 
commended the levy of a Tuscan Legion, and his 


was next to nothing. In his letters written during 
his frequent embassies, he often complains of his 
want even of the means to make a decent appear- 
ance. He appears never to have expected any re- 
muneration ; but his expenses, even, seem to have 
been grudgingly paid. Public honors he received 
in abundance, but nothing substantial. Even of 
these honors he was stripped; on the restoration 
of the Medici in 1513. Nor did the arm of op- 
pression remove its weight even then, as though it 
meant to crush him to the earth for serving his 
country too well. Accused of being concerned in 
a conspiracy against Giovanni de Medici, (after- 
wards Leo X,) he was thrown into prison, and con- 
demned to the torture. He bore the infliction with 
the most heroic firmness. He uttered not a groan 
and betrayed not anassociate. When petty tyran- 
ny had wreaked its worst upon the suffering patriot, 
his property was confiscated, and he driven forth to 
starve, or win his bread as he might in a foreign 
land. 

After the ascension of Giovanni de Medici to the 
Papal throne, under the title of Leo X, Machia- 
velli was recalled, and occasionally employed by 
the family of Medici. Once again he was arrest- 
ed on suspicion of a conspiracy, and once again 
discharged forrwant of proof. The confidence of 
the Medici lost him that which he had most at 
heart; the favor of his countrymen; and,in 1527 
he died, in poverty and neglect. His remains lie 
in the church of Santa Croie, between those of his 
great countrymen, Michael Angelo and Alfieri. 

A mere.list of his works, would be sufficient to 
establish the fame of the immortal Florentine. He 
excelled in almost every department of literature. 
He restored the ancient drama, and wrote two 
comedies (La Mandragola and Clizzia) which Vol- 
taire places higher than any of Aristophanes—he 
wrote a novel, Belphagor, which has never yet been 
equalled in point and sarcasm. He composed many 
poems, none of the highest order of excellence, yet 
all indicating deep thought, and a well regulated 
fancy. Inthe department of history, his fame is 
even better established. His Florentine Histories 
are of a nature altogether peculiar to themselves. 
The style is not only clear; it is absolutely pellu- 
cid. di sparkles as it pours. Those alone who 
know how great a task it is, to write with brevity 
and at the same time with so much propriety that 
every word shall seem to be in its place, and so 
much clearness that there can be no mistake of 
meaning, will be able to appreciate the enormous 
labor such a condensation must have cost him. His 
treatise on Military Tactis, admirably adapted to 
produce a military reform in his day, was admired 
at the distance of two hundred and fifty years, by 
so great a tactician as Frederick the Great. 

It is chiefly, however, by his political writings 
that the Florentine secretary is known to posterity. 





advice was adopted. For all these services bis pay 


The most important of these are his discourses 
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upon the first ten books of Livy, and the Prince. 
The first of these, were delivered to a body of 
young men, stern republicans, and great admirers 
of Republican Rome, in a garden at Florence, af- 
ter his return from exile. They abound in power- 
ful thought, and are not thinly interspersed with 
sentiments similar to those, which have made 
the Prince so objectionable to a great number of 
readers. Montesquieu is said to have consulted it 
largely, when composing his celebrated work on 
the Spirit of Laws. 

We have now arrived at the greatest of all of 
Machiavelli’s productions ; that which has confer- 
red his name upon a detestable system of politics, 
and consigned him to a species of immortality as 
painful, as we believe it to be undeserved. No 
book that has ever been written, has been the sub- 
ject of such various interpretation, and such angry 
discussion as “‘ The Prince.” One class of dispu- 
tants, among whom are to be found the names of 
Voltaire and Frederick the Great, condemn it with- 
out qualification, as calculated and intended, to in- 
struct tyrants in the art of oppression. This idea 


seems to have originated with Cardinal Pole, and 
he is followed by Bayle, in his celebrated poi 
ary. 

When a man is charged with so grave a: an visllleti 
it becomes an impartial critic to examine into the 
tenor of his life, in order to discover how far his 
atts.correspond With the imputation. 


That of Ma- 
chiavelli may stand the severest test. A republi- 
oan from principle, the flower of ‘hig ‘youth and the 
wisdom of his mature years wéte spent in the 
cause of freedom. He had suffered torture, exile, 
and confiscation in that cause. It would have been 
easy for him to have secured such emoluments and 
honors as power could bestow, by a simple deser- 
tion of his early principles. But he preferred dis- 
grace and poverty to riches purchased at such a 
price. On the other hand, he had nothing to hope 
from the establishment of his darling Republic. It 
is a common, and to our minds, a most convincing 
argument in favor of the sincerity of the apostles, 
that they had nothing to expect—no worldly inter- 
est to subserve in the propagation of the gospel. 
Surely the same allowance should be made in favor 
of men engaged in worldly enterprises, where the 
same alternative is presented. é 

We dismiss this accusation, therefore, as not sus- 
tained by the tenor of his life. Let us examine 
into the interpretations of those who are disposed 
to put a far more favorable construction upon this 
extraordinary work. 

One class of persons seem disposed to regard 
it as a satire; but if it is irony, that irony is of 
so grave a character, as to present no distinc- 
tion between jest andearnest. No production was 
ever conceived in a more serious tone. Others 
have maintained that it was the object of Machia- 
velli to render tyrants odious. If so, the whole 





work is one of supererogation ; for it required no 
coloring to render such tyrants as he describes, the 
object of universal abhorrence. Others, again, 
have been induced to regard it as a mere scientific 
examination into the nature of tyranny in the ab- 
stract, not designed to impress any of its doctrines 
upon the reader, or to recommend them to his 
choice. A person, they say, might thus write a 
treatise of poisons, without recommending their use 
to any one. With all due deference to the high 
standing of many who have entertained this opinion, 
we regard it as entirely absurd. It were impossi- 
ble to suppose, if his object had been merely a sci- 
entific discussion, that he could ever have contem- 
plated crimes so shocking to his love of freedom, 
without in one ingtance betraying a single emotion 
of horror or indignation. 

A fourth class, at the head of which stands Ma- 
caulay, seem to consider it as a. work written in 
earnest, and with the best intentions, but uncom 
sciously to the author himself, infected with the 
loose morals of the age andgountry. The other 
works of Machiavelli, they say, especially the Dis- 
courses on Livy, give evidence of the same laxity of 
morals—the sane carelessness of meahg, provided 
the end be obtained. We differ from so great a 
name as that of Macaulay with fear and trembling. 
Nevertheless, as we are so unfortunate as to disgag. 
gree with him, it becomes us to set forth our grouads 
of dissent. : 

That Machiavelli was fally acquainted Site the 
light in which tyrants ought to stand, and that upon 
this subject his judgment was not, in the least, 
warped by the feelings of his age, is apparent from 
the cordial hatred which, in spite of his admiration 
of his great abilities, he entertained towards Ce- 
sar Borgia. If he appMuded himyit was on the 
same ground that we weleome a necessary evil. 
He has left behind him ample proof of the feeling 
with which, in his heart, and apart from all politi- 
cal considerations, he regarded him, and his still 
more execrable parent, Pope Alexander VI. Ina 
work written with so much care and forethought 
as the Prince evidently was, one, the main prin- 
ciples of which he assures us were derived from 
long and painful study of the ancients, as well 
as a careful observation of men in his own day, it 
is impossible that he could have been influenced by 
that loose morality, which prevailing so largely in 
his own times, he thought proper to condemn in 
the persons of those most peculiarly under its gov- 
ernment. It is impossible, likewise, that such in- 
fluence, if he really felt it, should not have made 
its appearance in some of his public acts; yet we 
find his conduct, in all his employments, distin- 
guished by unblemished integrity. The true inter- 
pretation, we doubt not, is to be found in his hatred 
of foreign rule, and his desire to unite Italy under 
one head. It must be recollected that his manhood 
was spent in the midst of a series of events most 
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were neutralized by her internal dissensions. 
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disastrous to Italy, and that he was an intelligent 


observer of them all. He was doomed to witness 
for twenty years the invasion of his beautiful coun- 
try—to see her fields ravaged, year after year, by 
a brutal soldiery, owning no interest in the soil, and 
having no feeling in common with her sons—to be- 
hold her cities Jaid in ruins, her children reduced to 
bondage, the fair products of her industry ruined— 
and her fields, which should have teemed with the 
rich rewards of the husbandman’s toil, trampled 
into a mire of gore. He discovered the entire in- 
efficiency of the force, on which she relied, to pro- 
tect her from invasion. Notwithstanding the fact 
that long disuse of arms had rendered his country- 
men eatirely inexpert, he was well apprised of their 
native valor. He knew that they were the de- 
scendants of those Italians, who in the prosperous 
days of Rome, had given laws to the world. A 
mind so acute as his, was not slow in discovering 
the causes which made the fairest and most popu- 
lous country upon the globe subject to those, who, 
compared with her sons, were but semi-barbari- 
ans; and he failed not to trace it to its division 
into numerous little principalities, with no common 
interest, and with a thousand causes of jealousy 
and ill-will, forever springing up to disturb the gen- 
eral peace. If Italy could have presented an un- 


“@Pided front—if it could have been united under 


one head—if the same system of laws could have 
been made to. pre il over its whole extent,—what a 
e would it not have presented ? 
its immense cities—its noble 
rivers—its unrivalled harbors,—the fertility of its 
soil, and the genial nature of its climate, all con- 
spired to render it the most suitable spot on earth 
for the seat of a mighty empire. It might have 
defied the world in arms ; and instead of being the 
helpless spoil of every armed invader, it might have 
given laws to Europe and the world. 

All this Machiavelli saw and felt; and he saw 
and felt likewise, that these mighty advantages 
Tt was 
one of his most ardent aspirations to see her uni- 
ted under one head, expelling the barbarians, and 
governing herself by laws of her own enactment. 
This idea appears, after his banishment, to have 
been ever uppermost in his mind, and undoubtedly 
it dictated his Discourse upon Livy, in which he 
shows how Rome, from the most humble begin- 
nings, contrived in the process of time, to unite all 
the Italian nations under her dominion. 

At the time when he wrote the Prince, there 
seemed to be some prospect that this splendid vision 
might be realised. Lorenzo de’ Medici, a fierce 
and warlike prince, was dictator of Florence, Giu- 
liano was expected to succeed to the kingdom of 
Naples, and Giovanni was already pope under the 
name of Leo X. Then, if ever, was the time to 
accomplish the great end which he believed could 
alone give security to Italy. At that time the 
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Prince was written and dedicated to Lorenzo, who 
is exhorted, most strenuously, to drive the barba- 
rians ftom Italy. All the doctrines of that work 
have for their object the suppression of the power 
of the minor potentates, who had so long been the 
bane of Italy, and the consolidation of her whole 
strength under one head. If he proposed Borgia 
for a model, it was because Borgia had attempted 
this very enterprise, and had conducted it, for some 
time, with consummate ability. It is true, that in 
the ardor with which he pursues his favorite theme, 
he transcends the bounds of morality, and teaches 
doctrines, which if generally acted upon, would end 
in the entire subversion of soicety. But the Prince 
was written for a particular crisis, a particular ob- 
ject, and a particular man. Its principles have 
reference to none other than his own age and 
country, and seem never to have been designed 
for a general practice. True, he inculcates des- 
potism, and teaches tyrants the method of acqui- 
ring and preserving their authority. But the ob- 
ject is still the same—the union of the Italian 
States. Republican as he was by principle, he 
well knew that his great object could only be ef- 
fected by despotic power. That object he regarded 
as of paramount importance. He was willing to 
submit to a despotism, provided the despot were a 
countryman of his own. He disdained freedom, 
when enjoyed at the caprice of mercenary foreign- 
ers. ‘To use the language of the»medical faculty, 
he found the condition of the patient desperate, 
and, as a last resource, he prescribed poison. 

Let any man place himself in the same position 
with Machiavelli—let him imagine himself the 
native of a beautiful country, which, for centaries, 
had been the prey of foreigners—let him be con- 
scious that her dissensions, alone, have been the 
cause of her misfortunes—let him be made sensi- 
ble, that union under any form of government, how 
despotic so-ever, would, of itself, be sufficient to 
secure her independence of foreign influence, and 
then say what he would think, feel, or do under 
the circumstances. We believe there are few who 
would hesitate. We admire, with justice, the ob- 
stinate resolution with which the Spaniards, re- 
jecting the far better government offered to them 
by Napoleon, clung to that under which they had 
been born, and which was the most execrable it is 
possible for the mind of man to conceive. We 
are almost tempted to excuse the pertinacious ha- 
tred with which they pursued their invaders, even 
when war assumed the garb of assassination. We 
feel with them, that any government of our own, 
however bad, is’ better than the best that can be 
imposed on us by foreigners. We feel, that of all 
possible conditions, that of an invaded country is 
the most deplorable. 

In laying down the principles by which a Prince 
should be guided, Machiavelli had alone in view 
the adoption of such measures as would most effec- 
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tually consolidate his authority, and enable him to 
make the most effectual head against invasion. 
Unfortunately for mankind, those who had, in 
times passed, pursued the path which he describes, 
had best succeeded in obtaining those ends. Honor 
and goad faith had met with but little success, 
when made the rule of conduct by Princes, who 
had not the strength to carry out their designs. 
Stratagem and perfidy had too often reaped the 
reward due to virtue and fair-dealing. If Machia- 
velli recommended measures revolting to our feel- 
ings—to the dictates of humanity, and to the pre- 
cepts of religion, it arose from the very exuberance 
of his patriotism; and we repeat, there are few, 
whose country had been the scene of unintermitted 
invasion for many centuries, that would reject 
any means, however culpable, to put an end to 
the evil. The weakness to which he yielded, was 
the weakness of humanity itself. 

Every Italian, whose works are worth the peru- 
sal, from Dante to Alfieri, has taken occasion to 
express his grief at the subjection of his coun- 
try to the will of the stranger. Nor was Ma- 
chiavelli singular in his belief, that the consolida- 
tion of its strength under one despotic head, was 
essential to success. Flaminius, twenty years be- 
fore, had expressed that opinion to Julius the Sec- 


in the dedication of his work on prodigies to the 
Duke of Urbino, at a time when Italy was overrun 


decided conviction. Varchi subsequently said, 
“ Italy cannot be tranquil, until ruled by one Prince.” 
Such is the view, which we, in common with 


many others, take of this great literary riddle. 
Let it go for what it is worth. 


Note.—Machiavelli, in his various letters, signs his name 
in several different ways. Sometimes he writes “ Machia- 
vegli,” sometimes ‘‘ Macchiavelli,” and sometimes “ Ma- 
chiavelli,” as in the text. In Ais age, there seems to have 
been no regular rule for spelling proper names. Shakes- 


peare, for instance, spelt his in at least a half dozen differ- 
ent ways. 





THE PRIESTESS OF BEAUTY. 


Poetry needs no preface, says L. E. L. If it does not 
explain itself it is not poetry. 

Not so much for the purpose of availing myself of the 
old explanatory “argument,” by which Poems are usually 
prefaced, as to furnish, with a note of introduction to the 


world, those personages of my drama, who, in the opinion | . 


of some, might be deemed, at first sight, rather intangible 
and unrecognizable, I shall premise a few words to the 
following dramatic sketch. 

The principal character is intended as a persohification 
of Genius,—in its search and struggle after perfection, and 


If Poetry, as Mr. Poe defines it, be ‘‘ a thirsting after a 
wilder beauty than earth can afford,” and if Love, accord- 
ing to the Platonic theory, be the feeling of the beautiful in 
the Soul,—these being conceded, the plan of my drama 
and its remaining characters will be sufficiently compre- 
hended. The moral I hope will speak for itself. 


THE PRIESTESS OF BEAUTY. 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


BY MISS H. B. MACDONALD. 


al 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


Priestess or Beauty. | Goppess or Beauty. 
Love. Ancew or Dearu. 


SCENA.--A desolate place on the outskirts of 
the Paradise of Roses. Enter Love, invisible— 


Priestess of Beauty following. Love, invisible, 
sings. 


Not in the breeze—not in the beam— - 

Not in the sweet Eolian swelling 
From fields of flowers where soft4vidds stream, 

I make my far ethereal dw . 
Not in the golden coronal 
That flames around the bro 
Like a pervading essence, all 
With light and hopefulness adorning— 

Seek me not there! 







morning, 


In music not, when trumpet strains 

Are high triumphal thoughts awaking, 

Or when soft harps, with sweet refrains, 

The soul with tenderness are shaking : 

Not in the deeper music, when 

From human lips soft words are breathing ; 

Of truth and trust to whisper then, 

And chains of roses ne’er unwreathing— 
Seek me not there! 


In vain, in vain, the melodies, 

That sweet their wandering thrill unbridle 

At eve amid the willow trees, 

As words like these not half so idle; 

Not in the tender tremulous gleam, 

Which doth from gentle eyelids quiver 

Out o’er thy soul, like some glad dream, 

That fades, and thou art dark for ever— 
Seek me not there! 


Not in the heart, that fairy bower ? 
Alas! alas! whose bright dissembling 





wild thirst for love, which are the most prominent charac- 
teristics of its nature. 


Is o’er a dark, unhappy dower— 
A false—a frail—a lot of trembling ! 
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Even as a haunt no more divine, 
Which no old oracle will waken, 
Art thou, oh heart !—a broken shrine, 
Thy god on earth hath all forsaken !— 
Seek me not there! 


Priestess of Beauty. Is it in vain, this breath- 
less wandering 
That hurrieth me so far, where faint 
Doth float from my forsaken paradise 
The warm ethereal air of rosy balm, 
That late so quickened each exhausted sense 
Of mine to life and joy ? No more, no more 
Its morning songs, from silver-throated birds, 
That fijited there like spirit habiters, 
Mingling their souls in music with mine own, 
That woke to kindred tones in converse sweet ! 
And vain the visions of delight that moved 
Over like angel forms, whose aerial feet 
Vanish before this daylight dim, and turn 
To shadows cold and pale! And wherefore all 
Have I forsaken t—every old delight !— 
All, all, oh! Love, for thee, seeking thee o’er 
The cold and desolate highways of the world, 
Amid the thorns, where not a shelter comes 
For weary brows—no light for searching eyes— 
No rest for homeless feet. Must it be yet 
In vain ? 
Love, as an echo. In vain! 
, [Fainter.] In vain! 
Pr. of Beauty. Be silent heart of mine : 
Awhile thy fearful throbbings bid be still, 
Which sound like some sad knell that utters deep 
Of fate and dole! If so it may be mine 
To catch each vibrating of that charmed tone— 
That still small voice, whose fading music ever 
Faint and more faint doth grow, like dying breath 
Before it parts forever; which no tear 
Nor prayerful anguish any more avails 
To bid it linger here. And wilt thou go, 
Oh Love! thou presence, that around my heart 
Didst flit with hauntings sweet, like ministering 
spirits, 
Felt but not seen? And aye I sought to find thee, 
Lured by thy heavenly voice, and sought thee aye 
In buds and bells, and all things beautiful— 
In spring’s robes, rainbow foldings, and within 
The entangled maze of summer’s golden hair ; 
In autumn’s laughter—in perfumes, in dews, 
And in the depths of human eyes,—and once 
Methought, indeed, I bowed beneath the gleam 
Of thy surpassing presence, trembling there! 
Love, as an echo. It was a dream! 
Pr. of Beauty. Within those eyes, within that 
human form, 
Methought I saw thine own revealed at last, 
A radiant incarnation—which I hailed 
With such bewildering joy, as even of old, 
When priestly wanderers by the ancient hill 


By mystic mark and high revealing sign, 
Discerned incarnate, while in pride and joy, 

They wafted him, with loud adoring songs, 
Toward the lofty places of their shrines. 

So hailed I thee, my God, and felt, oh Love! 
The presence of thy deity, within that form, 

That stood beside me in its beauty, seeming 

An incarnation of thy being, before 

Whose nod I knelt, whose lightest breath me 
swayed— 

Whose motion trembled I unto, as even 

A spirit in the air was passing by ; 

Whose glance was to my ever-watching eyes, 

As sunshine unto flowers, whose words were kept 
Within my heart for oracles, for aye 

With lingering music ringing, ringing there, 

Like the sea song that haanteth ocean shells. 
Oh, Love! oh, Love! upon that glorious brow, 
How grandly wert thou throned! how shrined 
Within that form’s surpassing nobleness ! 
Love, as an echo. It was a dream! 
Pr. of Beauty. A blessed one, 

Which even as parted sunsets lingering still 
In gleamy circles round the liggering eyes, 
So doth its memory float before me aye, 
Dazzling with unforgotten glory, that 

Unfits my gaze to meet the cold dark things 
Of sad reality. 

Once *twas not thus! 

Yes, let me e’en recall those radiant days, 
Those days when I was happy and free-hearted, 
When Love had yet untouched my spirit’s chords, 
And all my worship was for Beauty only ; 

Thus consecrate and dowered to minister 

On Beauty's altars, priestess of her own, 

To whom her revelations were vouchsafed 

As even to some young Pythia, who stood 

’Neath old afflations kindling, thrilling, trembling, 
And uttering inspirations of Uelight. 

Within the many-peopled universe, 

Of brightest things for Beauty reared I shrines, 
And there did worship; in the unbreathing calm, 
Th’ ambrosial gales—in midnight’s starry pall, 
And in morn’s golden glimmer ;—moony light, 
Which reigneth like some fairy kingdom, holy 
When kingdoms of the world with strife and sin 
In sleep’s oblivion gulfs are passed away,— 

In gems, in flowers, in human forms divine :— 
These were the shrines before which once I knelt, 
Adoring Beauty’s Goddess—all, alas! 

Forsaken and neglected now—all, all, 

For this new worship,—this new God my soul 
Hath chosen for its own—this false—this Love, 
Who faded from me and forsook me, yet 

That lures me still to follow on his track, 

Where wander I with searchings sad to find 
Only, at last, but cold and empty voices, 

Mocking with hauntings vain—oh ! hear me, Love! 
Let me but meet thine angel smile, once more ; 








Let me but gaze on thee and die! 
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Love, as an echo. Die! 
Pr. of Beauty. Strive not again, faint spirit of 
mine own :— 
Oh! Spirit, thou art baffled ! 
Love as an echo. Fled ! 


[Priestess of Beauty sinks exhausted. Exit Love. 
Goddess of Beauty appears in the air, surrounded 
by rainbow clouds, as she comes singing.] 


Far borne like mournful melodies 
Breathing upon the azure calm divine, 
That girds my throne, I heard the voice of sighs, 
And knew, oh! loveliest, the voice was thine. 


Oh! loveliest, gentlest, prostrate one, 
Thus do I find thee, as a flower doth lie 
On some cold highway, ’neath an alien sun, 
Far from its native bower left to die ? 


Where is the light of other days, 
That circled like a glory round thy brow— 
Its crown of youth and gladness? where the rays 
Of Love that did from round thy presence flow ? 


Awake, arise, oh! gentle child !— 
A flower that from entombing snows doth rise, 
At spring’s glad trumpet voice—a babe from lone, 
Wild dreams, that starts, and meets his mother’s 
eyes ! 


Awake and know me for thine own! 
And know my smile that sheddeth balm for woe— 
My voice that falls on every surrow’s tone, 
As music on the warring winds doth flow. 


Awake unto thy woe and cling 
No more; it is a world of tears and sighs; 
But peace is to the. weary—Faith’s strong wing 
To bear the prostrate soul, Awake! Arise ! 
Pr. of Beauty.. Who breathed of Hope? 
Goddess of Beauty. Know’st thou me well? 
Pr. of Beauty—{[ Falling at her feet to worship. | 
My Goddess, I adore! 
Goddess—[raising her.| Not here, my fond and 
faithful—nay, not here, 
It is a dark, unhallowed atmosphere 
Where worship’s incense cannot rise, flung back— 
Stifling the heart’s pure flame from it riseth ; 
Where adoration’s silver voice expires, 
Lost in the sound of misery’s sighs; and thou, 
Wrapt in that robe of gloom, the thorny crown 
A garland for thy brow, and sadness o’er 
Thy hueless cheek, and thine unkindling eyes, 
As an impenetrable veil—are these 
The meet pontificals for thee? Yet cheer, 
There isa brighter land! 
There shalt thou worship learn— 
Worship with whose surpassing music-swells 
The starry anthems blend their voice, where not 
A jarring sound of wave or tempest-rush 


No more sea” with its knell of storm and change, 

No earth with sound of sighs and dirges, nor 

The warring tones of its discordant heaven, 

To break triumphal swells of that New Song; 

For now no more shall heaven or earth be there 

“ And former things shall pass away !” 

There is the home of Beauty, there the temple 

Where they shall worship her, the bright Immortal, 

So manifested in that perfect glory 

Which here below none may behold and live, 

But only in dim glimpses, shadowed gleams 

To view it, and even then with tremblings deep 

And strange, o’ermastering thrillings, that do warn 

Of something, in whose presence ye abide, 

All too divine for your weak human souls ;-— 

In flowers, in stars, in summer evening Heavens, 

O’erstretching like a cloud of glorious dreams; 

By these emotions deep, wherewith on such 

Ye gaze, hast thou not felt my presence there, 

Revealed, tho’ dim, to each its magic lending t 

Yet ’tis a fallen spot, this world of yours, 

And all upon its breast partakes the taint, 

And all must bow beneath its destiny ! 

Hast thou not marked it thus too well, how all 

Wherein the soul of Beauty kindleth most 

Their lamp of Jife—how the bright things must 
fade? 

The flowers, the stars, the summer evening Heavent 

The flowers, entwining where some wanderer comes 

O’erhead for him a bower of love and dreams, 

Yet fade—as love and dreams will ever fade— 

Falling unto the earth, pale, withered blooms, 

Strewed like vain hopes upon the winter’s sighs: 

And oh! thy s/ars, which thou hast worshipped well, 

As in their places high above the crowds 

Of earth they sate, a glory and a grandeur, 

Fascinating man’s immortal-seeking soul 

In their pure, lofty, transcendental shining, 

Like bright reflections of eternity ! 

How are they fallen, fallen, and find a place 

No more at all in Heaven ! 

And, too, thy Heaven of dreams, thy cloudland 
heaven, 

Whose gorgeous shapes so oft thine earnest gazing 

Have mocked, with fairy palaces and bowers 

Enchanted, where celestial roses tinged 

The air with purple smile; how have they passed !— 

Fading before thee into moony paleness : 

These are no pedestals whereon to build 

The fabric of thy joy—these no forms 

On which to gaze upon their loveliness 

And say, “ Lo! meet for mine immortal eyes 

To gaze upon forever and be glad!” 

Yet oh! not wholly valueless, if given 

To bring the adverse lesson to thy soul, 

Directing it unto another land, 

Where blight is not upon the beautiful, 

And Death, Decay and Darkness—winter’s dim, 





Cometh with mingling note; “ for éhere shall be 


Are strange, unwhispered sounds. 
Oh! happy thou, 
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Couldst thus thou learn, and learning, sigh to dwell 
’Neath golden shadow of thy Goddess’ wings, 
On shores where, ’neath her amaranthine crown, 
With the unceasing River, ever, ever 
Bringing all Paradise’s treasured things 
To dwell, she sits upon her sapphire throne, 
With Love, her elder born ! 

Pr. of Beauty. Love! Love! can he abide with 

undecay, 
Or be where change and faithlessness not come! 
He, who doth earliest teach its first sad lessons 
Unto the heart of earthly trust and hope— 
And all their vanity ; whose chosen bower 
Twines over broken hearts and early graves! 
He, the despoiler! Beauty can he dwell 
Anear and wither not her glory out 
Beneath his burning breath t Behold me now 
His victim! Lo! witness now those cloudy eyes, 
Like welling springs of crystal joy once, 
Reflecting every lovely fantasy 
That wandered o’er their heaven—these songless 
lips, 


Whence mirth and laughter gushed like living 


streams, 
Upstirring fiowers and music on their way— 


This wasted form—these shadowy features wan— 


This abject destiny—this broken heart— 
Behold the rain dark! and Pity, Pity! 


Goddess of Beauty. For these bewail not, thou 


shalt yet arise, 
Mine own, my bright, my beautiful; as even 
A dew drop borne afar on sunbeam’s wings 
To mingle with its native rainbow zone! 


And thou shalt find thy lost one, Love, thine own, 


And dwell upon his bosom ever more, 
Trembling with joy as a harp string thrills 
When fondled by the spirit of the winds. 


List! faint one, list! and say, what falls around 


thee? 
Pr. of Beauty. A sound! 
Goddess of Beauty. What doth it liken ? 
Pr. of Beauty. Like a breath, 
Small, still and silvery—a music whisper, 
That seemeth, in its dear surpassing sweetness, 
Even as a voice from Heaven. 


[A voice in the air is heard singing.] 
Dreams, Dreams, in th’ earlier days 
Peopling with shapes youth’s faery glen! 
Fond dreams of love—a rainbow maze 
Bewildering with their beauty then ; 
Revealed in gloom that parteth never 
Its shadows from thy soul forever! 


Oh! Love, thou phantom, wandering forth 
A fallen angel still on earth! 

Shedding mistrust and tremblings pale 
Around our lowly homes and frail, 

To teach of a diviner rest, 


Where love may shelter and be blest. 








The home of Love !—’mid tearful vales 
Can it abide, and changeful gales? 

He, high as hope and glad as light— 
Can he abide where roses die, 

’Neath each low breath that passeth by * 


Where breathings of celestial balm 
Unfold their depths of azure calm, 
Above the winds serene and high— 
A spirit on his starry throne 
Sitteth majestic, calm, and lone! 


“ The sapphire sea” is there ! where Love— 
The spirit of that throned height— 

O’er creatures all therein that move 
O’erbroodeth like a Halcyon dove ; 

Filling all space with the delight 

He shaketh from his wings of light. 


But the Sun of Hope lifts net on high 
His golden banner on that air, 

To chase the shades from sorrow’s sky, 
For night, nor sorrow shall be there ;— 
Nor Faith, with her calm moony beams, 
So steadfast pale, on darkest dreams. 


For lesser lights, with feeble ray, 
Within the firmamented story 

Of that fair Heaven do idly stray, 

Like the pale sea star’s beams that move 
At morn o’er ocean’s orient glory— 
For Love is all, and all is Love! 


Goddess of Beauty. Listener, the words are 
past ! 
Pr. of Beauty. I hear and sink. 
Goddess of Beauty. The Home of Love! have 
they not borne a voice 
To guide where it remaineth? Follow, follow, 
Oh! storm-bewildered hind, into thy cleft, 
*’Neath the provided rock beneath whose shade 
Thou shalt be glad forevermore. 
Pr. of Beauty. I hear. 
Goddess of Beauty. And drink up comfort, 
that thy destiny’s star, 
To seek the guiding of whose long lost beams 
Made the wanderer upon earth, is found :— 
Love! thy lest star,—see where it gleams! 
[Pointing above.] 
Pr. of Beauty. *Tis utter far! far hopelessly 
from me, 
Parted by an intermediate gulf, 
Wide as what parteth earth from heaven for me! 
I cannot soar! ‘the mortal nature dwells 
Like fetters upon mine ethereal soul, 
To bind it unto dust. 


Goddess of Beauty. Thou shalt be free :— 


One Messenger, but one, unbinds the chains 
That part the soul from glory ; bearing it 
Thence upon everlasting arms ; and quail 
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And shrink not when he comes whom men call 
fearful : 
In fearfulness he cometh not for thee, 
But even as a shape whom Beauty clothes 
Within her gorgeous liveries, for of mine 
A messenger he comes, in mission sent 
Of graciousness for thee, my chastened child ; 
For me I go, but soon thou shalt rejoin me, 
Borne by him gently to that purer land 
Where thou shalt worship at my feet for aye— 
Not as in weakness here—and Love behold— 
Thine own—revealed in power—Love and Beauty 
Conjoined in immortality forevermore. 
I go! I go! 
Pr. of Beauty. Thou wilt not leave me, goddess, 
And in that hour of triumph when He comes 
To break the chain, may J not hail thee near 
To gaze upon the victory ? 
Goddess of Beauty. hear! And lo! he comes, 
he comes. 
Pr. of Beauty. Who comes? 
Goddess of Beauty. Dost thou not see !— 
Pr. of Beauty. I see a shape far hovering on 
the azure, 
Whose pinions cast a shadow like eclipse 
Between me and the sun, deepening for aye 
As he approacheth nearer ; and a chill 
Outshaketh from his motion, that doth fall 
Upon my ’numbing sense like Autumn’s dews 
Around a shrinking flower: I feel it sink 
With drowsy influence about my heart, 
Which heaveth with heavy gentleness, 
Even as the pulse of coming slumber, soft 
And calm when davlight pantings all are o’er. 
Near and more near I view him now, his hair 
Down falling heavily, as e’en the folds 
Of some funereal banner weighed with dews 
Of dampness, from those tresses down 
That fall in slow careering drops; the eyes— 
Th’ unfathomable darkness of those eyes, 
Black as the midnight caverns, where no star 
Ontrembleth thro’ the gloom! the while they bend 
O’er mine their all unutterabie depths, 
Mysterious with bodeful meaning, yet 
Like Love,—as soft, as calm ! 
Goddess of Beauty. Anear! Anear! he flieth 
nearer still ! 
Pr. of Beauty. Beautiful, 
Beautiful, I behold him now! the wrapt 
Serenity of that majestic brow, 
Like some broad, waveless lake between the scope 
Of transcendental mountains, deep enshrined, 
Safe from the winds ; the melancholy sweetness 
Hanging around the moveless curvation 
Of these serene set lips, where passion never 
Had swerved the lines from their tranquillity ! 
Goddess of Beauty. Anear! Anear! he flieth 
nearer still! 
Pr. of Beauty. A solemn majesty hangs round 
his form, 





Whereto my senses quail, as if in awe— 
A trembling awe that thrills like joy ; and from 
His wings a silence is outshaken, even as still, 
Small vapors from a cloud, that falls around 
My soul, imbuing it with sense of calm ;— 
And youth! immortal youth, upon his brow 
Twined like an amaranthine crown ! 
Goddess of Beauty. Anear! Anear! he flieth 
nearer still ! 
Pr.of Beauty. His gaze 
Is bent o’er mine with solemn tenderness, 
Like deepening glances of some bridegroom youth, 
With joy too deep for smiles, that comes to bear 
Away his own. 
Goddess of Beauty. His arm is strong to bear 
thee, 
Where Love and Beauty both immortal dwell 
Beside the eternal founts of joy, whose rain 
Shall wash away all tears from out thine eyes. 
Pr. of Beauty. He comes! I feel his breath 
upon my cheek 
Like coldness, while in narrowing circles aye, 
With arm outstretched, as one intent to clasp, 
He cometh, and his form nigh hovering 
Doth hang in shadow o’er my darkening eyes! 
[Form approaches.} 
Goddess of Beauty. Messenger, speak thy 
name ! 
Form. Angel of Death! 
Pr. of Beauty. Welcome, welcome ! 
Goddess of Beauty. The shadow falls. 


* * * * 





THE VISION OF CHARLES XI. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreampt of in your philosophy.” 


B. B. Minor, Esq: 


Dear Sir :—In one of the London Magazines, (whether 
Bentley’s or the New Monthly, | do not at this moment re- 
collect,) there have lately appeared several articles, entitled 
**Can such things be,” containing accounts of supernatu- 
ral appearances, or of those best attested. The perusal of 
these articles called to my mind the enclosed story. It is 
but little known ; though no reasonable doubt ever has or 
can be raised as to its accuracy. I saw it some time ago 
in a Swedish paper—and have re-written it from memory , 
though I am sure that [ have omitted none of the material 
circumstances. It has not, I believe, ever been published 
in this country. 

I remain, my dear sir, yours truly, 
C, 


The world in general laughs at visions, and su- 
pernatural apparitions: there are, notwithstanding, 
some so well attested, that should we refuse to be- 
lieve them, we should be obliged, in order to be con- 
sistent, to reject all historical proof, “en masse.” 
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A formal document, regularly drawn up, and| 
signed by four witnesses, in every way worthy of 
credence, is what guaranties the authenticity of 
the fact we are going to relate. We will add, that 
the prediction, contained in this document, was 
known and spoken of long ere the events which 
appear to fulfil it, (and which are of comparatively 
modern date,) took place. 

Charles XI., father of the famous Charles XII., 
was one of the sagest monarchs that ever sat on the 
Swedish throne. He curtailed the enormous privi- 
leges of the nobility—destroyed the power of the 
Senate—and gave laws from his own authority : 
in a word, he changed the Constitution of the coun- 
try, which, before his accession, was oligarchical, 
and compelled the States General to entrust him 
with absolute authority. He was a man of edu- 
cation, brave, and devotedly attached to the Lu- 
theran religion; his character was inflexible, cold, 
and determined ; and he did not possess a spark of 
imagination. 

He had just lost his wife, Ulrica Leonora. Al- 
though his severity towards this princess had, it is 
said, hastened her end, he loved her, and appeared 
more affected by her death, than could have been 
expected from a heart so cold as his. After this 
event, he became still more grave and taciturn than 
before, and gave himself up to labor with an inten- 
sity of application, that denoted an imperious ne- 
cessity of driving away painful ideas by this means, 

Towards the close of an autumnal night, he was 
sitting in his dressing-gown and slippers, before a 
large fire in his cabinet in the palace of Stockholm. 
With him there were the Count Brahé, whom he 
honored with his favor, and Dr. Bauemgarten :-— 
the latter it must be observed, was a free-thinker, 
and believed in nothing except medicine. This 
evening the King had summoned him to consult 
him on the subject of some trifling indisposition. 

It grew late, and the King did not give them the 
signal to retire, by bidding them good night, as was 
his usual custom. With his head bent down, and 
his eyes fixed on the embers, he preserved a total si- 
lence, wearied of his companions, but dreading, with- 
out knowing why, to be left alone. Count Brahé 
perceived that his company was not very agreeable ; 
and more than once had expressed his fears that 
his majesty had need of repose. A gesture of the 
King had retained him at his post. The Doctor, 
in his turn, spoke of the injury which late sitting 
up cause to the health; but Charles muttered be- 
tween his teeth, “* Remain-—-I feel no desire to 
sleep yet.” 

They then attempted two or three subjects of 
conversation, but they were dropped at the second 
or third sentence. It was clear that his majesty 
was in one of his ill-humors, and in such circum- 
stances a courtier’s position is very delicate. Count 





Brahé, suspecting that the King’s melancholy pro- 
ceeded from his regret at the loss of his Queen, 





fixed his eyes for some moments on her portrait, 
which was hanging in the cabinet, and then, with 
a profound sigh, exclaimed, ‘* What a wonderful 
resemblance! The portrait has the Queen’s very 
expression of countenance—at once majestic, and 
yet so sweet,” 


“ Bah !” said the King abruptly, who liked not 
that the Queen’s name should be mentioned in his 
presence, “ the portrait is too flattering : the Queen 
was ugly!” Then, angry with himself for his 
harshness, he rose and took a turn round the room 
to hide the emotion at which he himself blushed. 
He paused before the window which looked out on 
the court-yard :--the night was dark, and the moon 
did not shine. 

The palace in which the present kings of Swe- 
den reside was not then finished, and Charles XI., 
who commenced it, held his court then in the old 
palace, on the point of Ritterholm, in front of Lake 
Meler. It is a large building, in the form of a 
horse shoe ;~—the King’s cabinet was in one of the 
extremities, and almost directly opposite was the 
large hall in which the States General were accus- 
tomed to assemble, when they had to receive any 
communication from the throne. 


The windows of this hall were at this moment 
blazing with light. This astonished the King. 
He at first imagined that the reflection proceeded 
from the torch of some servant: but what could 
any servant be doing in a room which had been 
closed for a long time ¢ and, besides, the light was 
too vivid to proceed from a single torch. The 
apartment might have been supposed to be on fire, 
but that there was no smoke, no alarm, and the 
panes of glass in the windows were unbroken. 
Everything rather resembled a grand illumination. 


Charles contemplated these windows for some 
time without speaking. 

At last the Count Brahé, taking hold of a bell- 
rope, was about to summon one of the pages to 
send him to inquire into the cause of this singular 
light, but the King prevented him. “TI will go 
myself into that Hall,” said he. As he said these 
words he became pale, and his countenance wore 
an expression of religious terror. Nevertheless, 
he quitted the cabinet with a firm step—the Count 
and the Doctor followed, each carrying a lighted 
wax candle. 


The servant who had charge of the keys was 
already in bed. Dr. Bauemgarten went to call 
him, and ordered him, in the King’s name, to open 
immediately the doors of the Hall of the States 
General. The man, not a little astonished at this 
unexpected order, dressed himself hastily, and re- 
paired to the King with, his parcel of keys. First 


he opened the doors of a gallery, which served as 
an ante, or waiting-room, to the Hall of the States : 
the King entered, but what was his surprise, when 
he beheld the walls entirely hung with black ! 
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“Who gave orders to hang this room so?” ex- 
claimed he, in an angry tone. 

‘‘ Sire ! no one that I know of,” replied the trem- 
bling keeper of the keys. ‘“ The last time I had 
this gallery swept, the oaken pannels were bare as 
they always have been; and these hangings cer- 
tainly do not belong to your majesty’s wardrobe.” 

The King, meanwhile, advancing with a rapid 
step, had traversed more than two-thirds of the 
gallery. The Count and the “ concierge” followed 
him closely. Dr. Bauemgarten was¢@ little behind, 
divided between the fear of remaining alone, and 
that of exposing himself to the results of an ad- 
venture which began so strangely. 

‘‘ For God’s sake, Sire !” exclaimed the conci- 
erge, “‘go no farther! There is sorcery in this! 
And since the death of the Queen, your gracious 
lady, it is said, that she walks at this hour in this 
very gallery! God protect us!” 

“* Stop, Sire !” cried the Count also. ‘“ Do you 
not hear that strange noise which proceeds from the 
Hall of the Estates? Who can say to what dan- 
gers your majesty may be exposing yourself ?” 

“ Sire !” said Bauemgarten, whose wax-light had 
been extinguished by a puff of wind, “ suffer me at 
least to go for a score of your guards.” 

“ Let us enter,” said the King, in a firm tone, 
stepping before the door of the great hall; ‘“ and 
you, keeper, open the door quickly.” He kicked 
it as he spoke, and the sound, echoed by the vaulted 
roof, sounded in the gallery like the report of a 
cannon. 

The concierge trembled so much, that he could 
not succeed in putting the key into the key-hole. 

“ An old soldier, and afraid!” said Charles, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ‘Come, Count, open this door 
for us !” 

“ Sire,” replied the Count, drawing back, “ let 
your majesty order me to march up to the mouth of 
a Danish or German cannon, and I will obey with- 
out hesitation ; but here it is hell itself which you 
wish me to brave !” 

The King snatched the key from the hands of 
the concierge. ‘I seeclearly,” said he contempt- 
uously, “ that this adventure is to be mine only ;” 
and before his suite could prevent him, he had 
opened the heavy oaken door, and had entered into 
the large hall, pronouncing these words, “ With 
the help of God!” His three followers,—their cu- 
riosity conquering their fear, and perhaps ashamed 
of abandoning their king,—entered with him. 

The great hall was lighted up by an immense 
number of torches. The usual tapestry on the 
wall was replaced by black hangings. Along the 
cornice hung as usual the German, Danish, and 
Mascovite banners, the trophies of the soldiers of 
Gustavus Adolphus. In the centre were the Swe- 
dish standards, now covered with funereal crape. 

The benches were crowded with people. The 
four orders of the State,—nobility, clergy, citizens, 


_— 


and peasants, were seated each in their places. 
All were dressed in black, and this multitude of hu- 
man faces, though thrown outas it were by the strong 
light from a sable ground, was so dazzling to the 
eyes, that, of the four spectators of this extraordi- 
nary scene, not one could distinguish a single face 
with which he was acquainted. So, an actor, 
representing before a vast audience, sees only a 
confused mass, in which his eyes cannot recognize 
a single individual. 

On the throne from which the King used to 
address the Estates, they saw a bleeding corpse, 
clothed in the insignia of royalty. On the right 
of this figure, a child on foot and with a crown on 
his head, held a sceptre in his hands. On the left, 
an aged man, or rather phantom, was leaning on 
the throne. He was dressed in the “kota,” or 
cloak worn by the ancient administrators of Swe- 
den, before Vasa had erected it into a kingdom. 
At the foot of the throne, several grave and aus- 
tere-looking personages, dressed in long black robes, 
and who appeared to be judges, were seated before 
a table, covered with large law-books, and parch- 
ments. Between the table, and the benches on 
which were seated the Estates, there was a block, 
covered with black—an axe lay near it. 

No one in this immense assembly appeared to be 
conscious of the entrance of Charles, and the three 
persons who accompanied him. As they entered, 
they heard at first nothing but a confused murmur, 
of which the ear could not catch any distinct syl- 
lable—then the eldest of the judges in black robes 
who appeared to exercise the functions of Presi- 
dent, rose, and struck three times with his hand 
on a large folio book open before him. Immedi- 
ately a profound silence prevailed. Some young 
men, of noble appearance, richly dressed, with 
their hands tied behind their backs, came into the 
hall, by a door opposite to that which Charles XI. 
had just opened. They came forward with their 
heads raised, and confident looks. Behind thema 
stout man, in a close-fitting dress of brown Jeather, 
held the ends of the cords which bound their 
hands. The foremost of the prisoners, and who 
appeared to be the principal of them, stopped in 
the centre of the Hall, before the block, which he 
contemplated with the utmost disdain. At the 
same moment, the corse on the throne appeared to 
shudder convulsively,—and fresh and purple blood 
flowed from its wound. The young man knelt 
down immediately, and laid his head on the block: 
the axe glittered in the air, and fell heavily and 
audibly. A stream of blood burst forth which 
united itself with that which was flowing from the 
throned corse, and the head of the young man, re- 
bounding several times from the bloody floor, rolled 
to the feet of Charles XI., on which some of the 
blood fell. 





Until this moment, astonishment had rendered 
him mute, but at this horrible sight his lips were 
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loosed—he approached the throne, and addressing 
himself to the figure clothed in the administrator's 
mantle, he boldly pronounced the well known for- 
mula: ‘‘If thou art of God, speak! if thou art of 
the evil one—leave us in peace!” 

The phantom replied slowly and solemnly, 
“Charles, King! this blood will not be shed dur- 
ing thy reign’”—(here, the voice became less dis- 
tinct ;) “ but five reigns after-— W oe—woe—woe— 
to the house of Vasa!” 


Then the forms of the numerous personages of 
that wonderful assemblage became gradually less 
distinct—appeared but flitting shadows, and soon 
disappeared altogether,—the unearthly torches van- 
ished, and those of Charles and his followers threw 
their dim light on the ancient tapestry, slightly 
agitated by the wind. For a short time a species 
of melody might be heard, which one of the wit- 
nesses compared to the sound of the wind among 
trees, and another, to the tone produced by the 
sudden breaking of the string of a harp, at the 
moment of tuning the instrament. They were all 
agreed as to the duration of the apparition, which 
they all calculated at about ten minutes from the 
time of their entering the large Hall of the Es- 
tates. 


The black hangings, the severed head, and the 
blood which flowed on the floor, had all disappeared 
with the vision; but the slipper which Charles 
wore, was still wet and stained with blood, which 
alone would have sufficed to call the circumstan- 
ces of this night to his recollection, had they not 
been already too well graven on his memory. 


Returning to his cabinet, the King had an ac- 
count of what had taken place drawn up and sign- 
ed by his companions, and he signed it himself. 
Great care was taken to prevent the contents of 
this document from being known, but it itself ex- 
ists to the present day, and so far no doubt has 
been raised as to its authenticity. It, and the 
King’s slipper, plainly stained by blood, are pre- 
served in the royal archives at Stockholm. The 
winding up of this document, is very remarkable. 
It is as follows : 


“ And (writes the King) if what I have just re- 
lated, be not the exact truth, I renounce all hope of 
a better life, which I may have deserved for some 
good actions, and above all, for my zeal in laboring 


for the happiness of my people, and in sustaining 
the religion of my ancestors ! !” 


Now, if our readers will call to mind the death 
of Gustavus III., and the execution of Ankanstro- 
em, his assassin, they will find more than one co- 
incidence between this event and the singular 
vision seen by Charles Xf. 

The young man, beheaded in presence of the 
Estates, would represent Ankanstroem. 


The ¢rowned corpse would be Gustavus III. 


Vor. XII—83 





The child, his son and successor, Gustavus 
Adolphus IV. 

And the old man, the Duke of Sudermania, 
uncle of Gustavus IV., who was regent of the 
kingdom during the minority, and afterwards king, 
on the deposition of his nephew. 


C. 





NIAGARA. 


I. 


A yearning for the holier things !— 
The spirit vainly tries, 

To reassume its morning wings 
And seek its native skies ;— 

The solemn dark to penetrate, 

To grasp the magnet realm of fate, 
And through the cloud to rise ;— 

Shake off the lowly world’s control, 
Assume, assert, and feel the soul, 
Triumphant in its prize,— 

The treasure, free from stain of earth, 

That proud dominion lost at birth! 


II. 


And thus we love the pathless shore, 

By ocean’s waste of flood ; 

And listen to his solemn roar, 

With sad and thoughtless mood ; 
And o’er the rocks, and by the caves, 
Where winds make sounds like rolling waves, 

And on the mountains, brood ; 

As if some sudden voice might swell, 
From billowy deep or bosky dell, 

To soothe the anxious blood ; 

To quell the doubt and glad the sense, 
With gleams of bright intelligence. 


Ill. 


There ’mid the awful strife, alone !— 
A mighty voice I hear; 

An unknown sound of thrilling tone, 
That strikes my heart with fear ; 
But frees me from the lowlier press, 

Of human feelings numberless, 
And every human care : 

My spirit takes the eagle’s wing, 
Among the rolling clouds I spring, 
And all their hues I share :— 
Visions of glory crowd my sight, 

And woo me to an equal flight ! 
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IV. 


These bring me loftiest fancies now ; 
1 lift my heart and head; 
God’s burning eye is on my brow, 
His bow is o’er me spread ;— 
I tremble at no human shrine, 
No idol form takes pray’r of mine ;— 
The signs around me shed, 
Glow with the God who sets me free ;— 
These are his mighty altars !—see, 
His trophies bright and dread ; 
Columns and rocks, that, trembling, stand— 
And oceans tumbling from his hand! 


Vv. 


I follow where his voice may guide, 
An accent of the sea, 

When angry storms go forth in pride, 
And marshall'd navies flee ;— 

I hear him in that thander-tone, 

Whose echoes make the mountains groan, 
As toiling to be free ;— 

Dread glimpses meet me through the spray, 

That ramps like lion, rash for prey, 
Beneath his forest tree !— 

The God is in that fearful view; 

I trace him in yon rainbow too! 


VI. 


Upon the awful verge, I stand,— 
I crouch, but look not down; 
Quick beats my heart, as if *twere bann’d, 
Beneath a master’s frown :— 
The cries assail me from below, 
A chorus of eternal wo, 
A Hell-extorted groan! 
Down pours the flood, unceasing still, 
While all the solid mountains thrill, 
With terrors not their own !— 
The abyss yells out in wild despair,— 
God! thou hast chained thy rebels there ! 


Vil. 


A wonder, mix’d with dread, informs 
The spirit of my dream ; 
As circled by this realm of storms, 
I shrink to hear their scream ; 
- Yet, as I watch that awful show, 
Shines out the many-wingéd bow, 
Beneath the morning gleam ;— 
Oh! sign of promise still,—that stands 
The woven of eternal hands ;— 
How should we love thy beam, 
That clasping mountain, ocean, air, 
Soothes even the awful conflict there! 
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1. Prof. H. D. Rogers’ Address to the Association 
of American Geologists and Naturalists, with 
an Abstract of their proceedings—1844..- 


2. Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Naturalists and Geolo- 
gisls, in 1845. 


3. Lyell’s Principles of Geology—4 vols. 
Lyell’s Elements of Geology—1 vol. 


4. Travels in North America, in the years 1841-2, 
with Geological Observations on the United 
States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. By Charles 
Lyell, Esq., F. R. 8S. 2 vols. 8 ve. New 
York: Wiley § Putnam. 


If what Niebuhr says be true, (and who can 
doubt it,) that ‘* he who calls departed ages back 
again into being, enjoys a bliss like that of crea- 
ting,” the life of the Geologist, must be one unbro- 
ken blissful revery. He is the favorite high priest 
of Nature, to whom she unveils her secrets through 
his science, which, as a Rosetia Stone, enables him 
to decipher the hieroglyphics in which, on her vol- 
ume, the history of the earth and its inhabitants 
are written. The early inhabitants of our earth 
are handed down entombed in rocky and earthy 
strata, where, as in a museum, they are preserved, 
retaining all their original characteristic features. 
Thus the Geologist is enabled to learn the condi- 
tion of the planet which he inhabits, long anterior 
to the creation of man, and made acquainted with 
its climate and inhabitants, with the same certainty 
that he infers the anatomical structure of the Egyp- 
tians of the days of Cheops, from their mummified 
remains, or the domestic and social manners and 
habits of the Pompeians, from the relics buried in the 
remains of their city. By means of these fossil hie- 
roglyphics, he traces the formation of the earth from 
its rude chaotic state, when it was “ without form, 
and void,” through all its successive changes, until 
its completion, when ‘* God saw that it was good.” 
He botanizes the grass, the herb yielding seed, and 
the fruit tree yielding fruit, which the earth brought 
forth after it emerged from its watery covering, in 
obedience to the command, “let the dry land appear;” 
and we are made as intimately acquainted with the 
flora of those primeval forests, as if he had walked 
beneath their shade, as a contemporary with the 
antediluvian animals which inhabited them; those 
* monsters huge,” whose structure and habits he 
has rendered as familiar to us as those of existing 
species. He causes the great deep to give up its 
dead, and relate the history of those primeval seas, 
which they once inhabited ;—seas which rolled over 
the unborn mountain peaks which then formed their 
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beds, and upon which they deposited the remains 
of the mighty leviathan that swam in their waters, 
and the tiny coral that formed its wreath beneath 
them. From the deposites of these ancient seas, 
he learns the salts they held in solution, and from 
the analogy of their inhabitants to existing animals, 
he infers their temperature and depth. Such are 
some of the revelations made to those admitted to 
commune with Nature, and “ view her stores un- 
rolled,” and who, in this communion with Nature, are 
brought in closer communion with Nature’s God, as 
they find, from their “sermons in stones,” His 
Works are but running commentaries upon His 
Word. 

Among his professional peers, none rank high- 
er than the eminent geologist, whose “ Travels 
in North America,” &c., are quoted at the head 
of this article. That science, of which it has 
been said, “ it is a philosophy which never rests— 
its law is progress—a point which yesterday was 
invisible, is its goal to-day, and will be its start- 
ing-post to-morrow,” has no more zealous devotee 
than Mr. Lyell, and none have contributed more to 
its progressive development. The rich fruits of 
his researches have been exhibited in numberless 
memoirs, papers, &c., read before the learned soci- 
eties of Europe, and in a more popular form in his 
“ Principles of Geology” and “ Elements of Ge- 
ology.” The first volume of the “ Principles” was 
published in 1830; the third and last in 1833. In 
1834, this work received one of the Royal Medals 
of the Royal Society. It has since gone through 
repeated editions, and has been increased by an 
additional volume. Conybeare, in his “ Report on 
Geology” to the British Association, spoke of its 
publication as an era in the history of the science. 
The Edinburg Review has justly said of it, that it 
is ‘one of the most popular books ever published 
in England,” upon the subject of which it treats. 
For this deserved popularity, it is indebted to its 
rich glowing style, and the fulness of its illustra- 
tions, so extensively drawn from every department 
of science and literature. The subject is levelled to 
popular comprehension, and we are presented with 
a royal-road to this fascinating science. This 
work treats generally of geological phenomena, but 
its principal object is to show that all the changes 
of the earth’s surface, of which geology treats, 
were produced by causes similar in kind and inten- 
sity to those now in action, and that with sufficient 
time, these causes are adequate to the production of 
these changes in the slow and gradual manner in 
which they are now operating. Opposed to this, 
isthe theory, which admits the causes that have pro- 
duced these changes to have been the same in kind, 
but contends that they were formerly exerted with 
greater intensity, and in paroxysms, producing sud- 
den revolutions in the rocky crust of the earth. 
These latter views have probably the greater num- 
ber of supporters, and among them is the celebra- 








ted De La Beche, who, speaking of this subject, 
says—‘It is useless to appeal to time: time can 
effect no more than its powers are capable of per- 
forming : if a mouse be harnessed to a large piece 
of ordnance, it will never move it, even if centu- 
ries on centuries could be allowed : but attach the 
necessary force, and the resistance is overcome in 
a minute.” Lyell supports his views with great 
ability, and illustrates them by a great variety of 
interesting facts, showing how largely the surface 
of the earth is modified in a series of years, by 
causes appirently the most trivial. If he has not 
established his theory, he has performed the im- 
portant service to the science, of showing the many 
important changeseim@ the earth's surface effected 
by causes now in operation. In aid of the main 
line of his argument, he discusses many collateral 
subjects, and among them the transmutation of spe- 
cies, and conclusively shows that species have a 
true and permanent foundation in Nature, and do 
not, as contended by Lamarck, change from one 
species or genus to another. The philosophic views 
of Cuvier, and the more orthodox physiologists, are 
particularly needed at this time, as an antidote to 
the popular “ Vestiges of Creation,” whose influ- 
ence is calculated to be as unhappy upon sound 
science as sound morals. The “ Elements” is 
one of the best geological manuals extant, present- 
ing a general resumé of the subject, in a concise 
form and clear philosophic style. 

His last work, “ Travels in North America,” is 
the result of a geological tour through Nova Sco- 
tia, Canada, and the United States, for the purpose 
of extending to the American continent, researches 
so happily made on the European. The “ Trav- 
els,” &c., present a coup dail of the geology of 
the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. The 
geology of those States of which geological sur- 
veys have been taken, is contained in the elaborate 
State reports ; but until the publication of this work, 
there was no work treating of the general geology 
of the United States, calculated for general circu- 
lation. Maclure’s work, though accurate for the 
date of its publication, (1809 and 1817,) has, from 
subsequent researches, become obsolete, and the 
Report on the Geology of North Ameriea,” made 
to the “British Association,” in 1834, by Prof. H. D. 
Rogers, and the synopsis of the ‘ Geology of the 
United States,” contributed by the same author to 
the * Encyclopedia of Geography,” from the size 
of the volumes containing them, are not accessible 
to the general reader. Mr. Lyell’s work is ac- 
companied with a geological map; the only one 
showing the present condition of our knowledge of 
the geology of the United States. The author has 
availed himself of the labors of previous and con- 
temporary geologists, and we are presented witha 
general outline of the geological structure of the 
United States, with a full illustration of the most 
striking geological phenomena, in the discussion of 
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which the principal prominent doctrines of the sci- 
ence are brought under review, and explained in a 
clear and attractive manner. This popular expo- 
sition of some of the cardinal truths of the science 
constitutes the great merit of the work. Itis from 
sich works that science can alone hope for its pop- 
ular diffusion; works which present us with phi- 
losophy without its formulas, and introduce us to 
Plato without his gown. ‘This work is particularly 
valuable in this country, where the progress of 
sound science has been so much retarded by the 
want of elementary works in physical science, by 
authors professionally devoted to the subjects. In 
England, the time has passed when an “ Animated 
Nature” would be received from a Goldsmith, and 
their elementary scientific treatises are from those 
professionally acquainted with the branches on 
which they write; from the Turners, Bucklands, 
Brewsters, and Herschells of science. In this 
country, on the contrary, with few exceptions, they 
are written by mere compilers, who have crammed 
for the occasion, and too often have crammed like 
the critic in the Etanswill Gazette, who read for 
metaphysics under the letter (M) in the Encyclo- 
pedia, and for China under the letter (C,) and com- 
bining the two, compiled an article on Chinese met- 
aphysics. Justice, however, requires it to be said, 
that the geological writers of this country are less 
obnoxious to this charge than those in the other 
branches of physics, and we have several works 
on this science, of the highest authority. 

We have already alluded to the theories which di- 
vide the two great schools in geology, in reference to 
the causes which have produced the changes on the 
earth's surface, and effected those phenomena which 
it is the province of geology to explain. -Con- 
nected with this question, is the enquiry as to the 
agent which produced the drift. The terms, Drift, 
Diluvium, and Erratic Block Scoop, are indiscrimi- 
nately applied to the same formation—a formation 
consisting of sand and gravel, accompanied with 
rocks. or bowlders, of every size, from that of a small 
pebble to large masses weighing many tons: the 
rocks, or bowlders, are sometimes rounded on their 
corners and edges, as if worn down by friction, or 
rubbing—sometimes angular and sharp, exhibiting 
no traces of attrition, or wearing. These materi- 
als are occasionally arranged in strata, but gener- 
ally confusedly and irregularly intermingled, as if 
violently deposited—sometimes, as in level regions 
of country, irregularly strewed over the surface, 
and at others, as opposite to gorges and high moun- 
tain peaks, they occur in long narrow belts or heaps. 
“They occur both in the Northern and Southern 
hemispheres, between the fortieth parallels of Jati- 
tude and the poles, but are not met with in the in- 
termediate equatorial and warmer regions.” —*‘ Ele- 
ments,” &c., p. 86. 

Little is known of the distribution of the drift 
in the Southern hemisphere, but in the Northern, 





it has been closely studied, and been found to oc- 
eur in Northern Europe, in two accumulations : 
one set of erratic blocks have been distributed 
from the Alps outwards, on each side of the chain; 
the other has proceeded from a Northern direction 
Southward. The latter is the more general and 
extensive, covering the whole surface of Northera 
Europe, and occurs similarly characterized in the 
Northern portion of this continent. We first meet 
with it in the Middle States, Southward of which, 
except to a very limited extent, it does not occur. 
Mr. Lyell, (** Travels,” &c., vol. 2, p. 60,) thinks 
that in that portion of the United States, the Ohio 
River is the general Southern boundary of the 
drift, which, in some instances, however, occurs 
South of this river, in Kentucky. The thickness 
of this deposit varies, though its average thickness 
is estimated at from 10 to 20 feet. At Boston it 
has a*thickness of 200 feet. * As we proceed 
North it becomes more abundant, the pebbles in- 
crease in size and number—rocky masses are more 
abundant, and less rounded on their edges and an- 
gles, until, as in some portions of New England, 
Canada, and the region north of the Great Lakes, 
these rocky masses become so abundant and large, 
as to seriously interfere with agriculture, and form 
an important feature in the scenery of the country 
in which they occur. These rocky fragments, 
occurring in the drift, have no resemblance to the 
rocks of the region in which they are found, and 


| when their character is sufficiently peculiar, may 


be traced to their parent-rocks, which, in all cases, 
(i. e. in the Northern Hemisphere.) exist to-the 
North, or Northwest of the localities where the 
transported masses are found. ‘Thus, in the neigh- 
borhood of Cincinnati, masses of granite, 10 and 12 
feet in diameter, are found, ‘* which must have come 
from the north side of Lake Erie,” that being the 
nearest locality where this formation occurs in 
situ.—(“Travels,” vol. 2, p. 60.) In the level por- 
tion of Virginia, bordering on the Atlantic, the 
drift is very generally distributed over the surface, 
here consisting of sand and pebbles, with occasion- 
ally small angular fragments of rock. Whoever 
has examined the natural exposures of our river 
banks, cannot have failed to notice these accumu- 
lations of drift,—overlying the marl and separated 
from it by a regular strata of sand and clay, into 
which deep gullies have been cut, and the drift 
deposited in them. Wherever these rocky frag- 
ments and pebbles are sufficiently characteristic 
to be identified, they invariably refer to a Northern, 
ot Northwest origin. Thus, in the neighborhood 
of Hampton and Old Point, the drift contains nu- 
merous fragments of the formation known in New 
Yorkas the Potsdam Sandstone,—in Virginia char- 
acterized by a peculiar impression, usually refer- 
red toa lithodomores, or stoneboring shell fish. 
The nearest Virginia locality of this formation, is 


* “Travels,” &c., vol. 1, p. 7. 
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on the Western flakn of the Blue Ridge. Frag- 
ments of the same formation are also occasionally 
met with, in the counties south of James River and 
below tide water. We remember, on one occasion, 
to have picked up from the drift on the Chipoax 
Creek, a tributary of the James, a pebble with a 
fossil characteristic of the Clinton group, (the 
Delthyris brachynota,) which formation, with one 
exception, (the Massinutten Nitre,) is only found 
west of the “ Valley.” As we proceed from the 
sea-board in a Northern or North Western direc- 
tion, the pebbles increase in size and number, and 
constitute the principal portion of the drift, as in 
the hills in the neighborhood of Petersburg and 
Richmond. On leaving the more level regions of 
the State and entering the hilly portion of the upper 
country, we find the drift no longer, as in the 
level country, uniformly distributed over the surface, 
but occurring in the valleys and at the bases of the 
hills, in heaps and belts. It occurs in the largest 
quantities on the North Western side of the 
mountains, and has evidently been derived from 
regions still farther North. ‘Thus, whenever there 
are, as is so commonly the case in Western Virginia, 
parallel mountain ranges, the Northern side of 
the more Southern mountain is covered with drift 
evidently derived from the more Northern moun- 
tain. Bounding the “ Valley” of Virginia, on its 
Western side, is a range of mountains frequently 
divided by gaps, or gorges, and wherever this is 
the case, the drift materials have been carried 
through these gaps Southwardly into the “ Valley.” 
Whenever the drift occurs in a rocky region, the 
rocks upon which it is deposited are usually 
deeply furrowed, or scratched, sometimes smooth- 
ly polished, the scratches and furrows having a 
general direction corresponding. with that from 
whence the drift has been. derived, or from the 
North and Northwest to the South and Southwest. 
These diluvial scratches are of course confined 
to the more Northern portion of the drift, where 
the rocky fragments are numerous and large. 
They are rare in Virginia, but quite common in 
Northern Pennsylvania, New England, and the cor- 
responding region of country Westward. At Bos- 
ton, Mr. Lyell had an opportunity of examining 
them, and found the surface of the rock, on which 
the drift rested, “‘ exhibiting a smooth surface, with 
occasional scratches, or straight parallel furrows.” 
“ Professor Hitchcock has shown that in New Eng- 
land the parallel grooves, or furrows, have a gene- 
ral direction nearly North and South, but usually 
ten or fifteen degrees to the West of North. I 
have already seen, at Nahant, and elsewhere, some 
marked deviations from this rule, which, however, 
is correct in the main, and these markings have 
been found to prevail at all heights, in New Eng- 
land, even iri mountains more than 2,000 feet high.” 
(Travels, vol. 1, p. 7.) Similar furrows were obser- 
ved elsewhere by Mr. Lyell, and particularly in 








the region between Lakes Erie and Ontario. “ Mr. 
George E. Hayes, of Buffalo, showed me large 
specimens of the polished rock, on which these 
markings were conspicuous, and he and Mr. Has- 
kin have ascertained that the general direction of 
the grooves in this region, is N. E. and S. W., or N. 
35° E.”—lbid, vol. 2, p. 82. In the valley of the 


‘St. Lawrence, these grooves are abundant, but 


have a direction nearly N. E. and S. W.—differ- 
ing uniformly from their general direction in New 
England, where they run from N. N. W. to S.'S. 
E. It is worthy of notice, that in both regions the 
drift has been transported Southward along the 
same lines as are marked out by the direction of 
the furrows—ibid, p. 114. The conformity of the 
direction of these grooves with the lines of the dis- 
tribution of the drift, and the connection of the drift 
with the grooves, show them to be connected in 
their origin. Not unfrequently the bowlders are 
themselves scratched and furrowed, as if they had 
been rubbed against each other. The general 
Northern origin of the drift, is more conclusively 
shown by the following facts, stated on page 191, 
vol. 1, of the * Travels,” &c. 


“Mr. Mather, in his Report on the Geology of 
New York, states an interesting fact in regard to 
the arrangement of the drift on Long Island, which, 
as before mentioned, extends for about 130 miles 
East and West. At its Eastern extremity the 
bowlders are of such rocks as may have come 
across the Sound, from parts of Rhode Island, im- 
mediately to the North. Farther Westward, op- 
posite the mouth of the Connecticut River, they 
are of such rocks as occur in the region through 
which that river passes. Still farther West, or 
opposite New Haven, they consist of red Sand- 
stone and Conglomerate, and the trap of that 
country ; and lastly, at the Western end, adjoining 
the City of New York, we find rocks, which have 
come from the district, lying immediately to the 
North. This distribution of the travelled frag- 
ments, will remind every geologist of the manner 
in which distinct sets of erratics are lodged on the 
Swiss Jura, each set, whether of granite, marble, 
or gneiss, answering in composition to those parts 
of the Alps which are nearest and immediately op- 
posite, as if they had crossed the great valley of 
Switzerland, more than 50 miles broad, in a direc- 
tion at right angles to its length.” 


After reviewing these phenomena of the drift, we 
naturally enquire how it was produced, and by what 
mighty agency masses of rock, weighing many tons 
have been torn from their native beds and been 
carried for many miles across seas and over high 
mountains, grooving and sundering the rocky strata 
over which they passed. As Mr. Lyell belongs to 
that school in geology which refers all geological 
phenomena to causes now in operation, he seeks 
among these causes for an explanation of the drift. 
From the absence of the drift from the warm equa- 
torial regions, and its being confined to the cold 





polar latitudes, he infers there is some connection 
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between this formation and climate, (‘‘ Elements,” 
p- 87,) and that a cold climate is favorable to its 
production. He finds that annually large quanti- 
ties of sand, gravel, and large masses of rock are 
transported by icebergs into the warmer regions, 
where they are deposited by the melting of the 
ice. He cites many instances in which these ice- 
bergs have been seen at sea, enclosing within them 
rocky masses—and shows that in Canada and other 
places, large masses of rock have been thus car- 
ried to great distances—(ibid.) To the transport- 
ing power of ice, Mr. Lyell refers the distribution 
of the drift. He supposes that at the time the 
drift was deposited, the surface on which the drift 
now occurs was then covered by the sea, in which 
these icebergs were floating, which, on melting, 
deposited their load of sand, gravel and rocks on 
the bed of the sea, and that the subsequent con- 
version of the bed of the sea into dry land, ex- 
posed the accumulations thus formed, which now 
constitute the drift. 


“ Icebergs then detached from glaciers, together 
with coast ice, may convey, for hundreds of miles, 
pebbles, bowlders, sand and mud, and let these fall 
wherever they me 2 chance to melt on submarine 
hills and valleys. ‘These, when the land emerges 
from the deep, may constitute some of the far- 
transported alluvium, which has been ascribed to 
diluvial agency and known as drift.” —Jbid, p. 88. 


“ We must suppose the country to have been 
submerged, and that the Northern drift was brought 
here by large bodies of floating ice, which by re- 
peatedly running aground on the bottom of the sea 
for thousands of years, and forcing along the sand 
under their enormous weight, polished and furrow- 
ed the rocky bottom, and on the melting of the ice, 
let fall their burden of stones or erratic blocks, to- 
gether with mud and pebbles.”—* Travels,” ¢c. 
vol. 1, p. 8. 


Speaking of the connection of the drift with the 
scratches, he says, 


“T know of no theory that can account for both 
of them, with any plausibility, except the agency 
of large islands of floating ice, which by their buoy- 
ancy and enormous weight, supply the carrying 
power and pressure required to scratch, polish, and 
groove the solid floor of the ocean, and to convey 
stones of all sizes, firmly fixed and frozen into the 
ice, to great distances.” —Jbid, vol. 2, p. 114. 


At Cape Blomidon, in Nova Scotia, Mr. Lyell 
found, as he conceived, confirmation of his views 
in meeting with recent parallel furrows cut in sand- 
stone, by the passage over it of ice, charged with 
rocky fragments, large quantities of ice annually 
being formed here and shoved along the coast by 
the tide with great force.—(Ibid, p. 144.) He finds 
proof of that submergence of the land duriug the 
era of the drift, which his theory requires, in the 
existence of marine shells in the drift, on the moun- 
tain of Montreal, at the height of 450 feet above 





the sea,and similar facts in Norway and Sweden. 
(Ibid, p. 119 and 122.) 

These fossil marine shells, associated with drift, 
occur in the vicinity of Lake Champlain, Mt. Mon- 
treal, Beauport, and other localities in the valley of 
the St. Lawrence, under circumstances which in- 
duce Mr. Lyell unhesitatingly to refer them to the 
same geological period in which the drift was 
formed, and as he supposes them to be species now 
only found in more Northern seas, he infers that at 
the period of the formation of the drift, the climate 
was colder than at present, and hence more fa- 
vorable to the formation of ice, which he supposes 
played so important a part in the production of the 
drift.—(Ibid, p. 128-9.) 

The Swiss school of Geologists, among the most 
prominent of whom are Charpentier and Agassiz, 
from a minute study of the phenomena of Glaciers 
in the Alps, have found such resemblances between 
them and the phenomena of drift, as to induce them 
to refer both to a common cause. They find that 
the glaciers bring down from the mountains quan- 
tities of sand, gravel and rock, which they distrib- 
ute in the valleys in long narrow belts, called mo- 
raines, strikingly like the belts of drift before men- 
tioned as occurring in similar situations,—they also 
find that the glaciers, in their descent, furrow and 
groove the rocky surfaces over which they pass, 
in the same manner as the drift has produced the 
diluvial scratches already described. They sup- 
pose that at the period of the formation of the drift, 
the climate of Europe was much colder than at 
present, and that consequently the glaciers were 
more numerous and extensive—that at that period 
an enormous glacier extended from the Alps to the 
Jura, and that the huge erratic blocks, now found 
on the Jura, were carried by this glacier, these er- 
ratic blocks being in fact its moraine. Ina simi- 
lar manner they explain the drift of the Alpine re- 
gion generally, and as the drift here has a general 
resemblance to that of other portions of FKurope 
and America, they attribute the whole drift forma- 
tion to this action of glaciers. In speaking of the 
distribution ofthe drift of Europe, we have al- 
ready remarked, that there were two distinct ar- 
rangements of it, the more general,—or Northern 
drift, which has all been derived from the North, 
and the local drift, which has proceeded outward in 
both directions from the Alps. ‘Though these two 
groups of drift have been usually referred to the 
same era, this has been by no means satisfactorily 
determined, and they may have originated in dif- 
ferent causes. The glacial theory may hence be 
applicable to the Alpine drift, and not to the North- 
ern drift generally,—there is less difficulty in ad- 
mitting the necessary extension of glaciers in the 
Alps, where they now occur, than in supposing 
that general icv covering of the whole drift region, 
which the extension of this glacial theory to all 
the drift would require. The more popular theory, 
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and one which seems best to explain all the phe- 
nomena of the drift, is the Diluvial, or that which 
supposes “one or more paroxysmal movements of 
the earth’s crust in the higher Northern latitudes to 
have sent a portion of the contents of the Artic 
seas,—water, ice, and fragmentary rock—in a suc- 
cession of tremendous deluges Southward across 
the continent. This theory supposes no general 
permanent submersion of the land.”—(‘ Prof. H. 
D. Rogers’ Address,” p. 18.) The advocates of the 
latter theory do not entirely reject the agency of 
ice, but regard it only as one element in this agency, 
instead of making it the principle cause, as in 
the two preceding theories. ‘This theory “merely 
supposes that at the epoch of the drift, the polar 
half of the Northern hemisphere was the theatre 
of violent, and perhaps frequently repeated move- 
ments of the earth’s crust, each particular distur- 
bance emanating probably from a different local re 

gion.” —(Ibid, p. 54.) Most of the advocates of this 
theory suppose these movements to have been sim- 
ply paroxysmal elevations, but the learned author 
of the address, last quoted, supposes them to have 
consisted in “an energetic and extensive undula- 
tion of the crust of the earth, accompanying each 
sudden rise,” which the author thinks sufficient to 
have caused a rush of the Northern waters over all 
the higher latitudes of Europe and North America, 
covering the surface with an almost continuous 
sheet of gravel and bowlders, and polishing and 
scoring the whole rocky surface over which these 
materials were forced.—(Ibid.) It has been objected 
to the diluvial theory, that the force of moving water 
is inadequate to the transport of such large masses 
as the drift frequently contains, but Mr. Hopkins, 
of Cambridge, has shown that an elevation of the 
bed of the sea, of from one to two hundred feet, 
would produce a current twenty five or thirty miles 
an hour, and that a eurrent of twenty miles an hour 
would move a block of three hundred and twenty 
tons, and as the force of the current increases in 
the ratio of the square of the velocity, a small in- 
crease of this speed would be sufficient to move 
the largest of the bowlders yet met with.—(Ibid.) 
The elevatory movements which this theory re- 
quires have been common in the past history of our 
planet, as is proved by the familiar instances of 
mountains which once formed the bed of the sea, 
and whose elevation is to be reckoned not in hun- 
dreds, but in thousands of feet. Even within the 
historical period we have had in the effects of earth- 
quakes, instances of three paroxysmal elevations of 
the crust of the earth, among the most noted of which 
is the elevation of Jorullo in Mexico, in 1759, 1600 
feet above the level of the plain in which it was 
formed.—(* Principles of Geology,” vol. 2, ps 134.) 
Prof. Rogers states that the waves, produced by 
the New England earthquake of 1755, “ had a ve- 





Lisbon earthquake travelled at the rate of five miles 
per minute.”’* 

The diluvial theory, therefore, is based upon a 
power, which all geological phenomena attest to 
have an existence in nature, and which has been 
demonstrated to be adequate to the production of 
all the phenomena of drift. The Professors 
Rogers conceive that there are geological evi- 
dences of the undulatory movement, accompany- 
ing the elevation of mountains and elevated re- 
gions, and they find confirmation of their views in 
the phenomena of earthquakes, which are invaria- 
bly accompanied with a wave-like undulation of the 
earth’s surface, and all facts in geology go to show 
that the force, which in former periods has elevated 
such large areas, was identical with the cause of 
earthquakes. They regard this undulatory move- 
ment an important element in the diluvial theory, as 
this movement would give a series of successive im- 
pulses to the wave, and thus materially increase its 
moving power. The advocates of the diluvial 
theory object to the glacial theory, that it requires 
the existence of a climate much colder than the 
present, when the existence of all geological phe- 
nomena goes to show, that in the period immediately 
preceding that of the drift, the climate was much 
warmer than at present, and there is no where suf- 
ficient proof of any subsequent diminution of tem- 
perature, they not admitting that the few scatter- 
ing fossils, found in the localities alluded to in the 
previous quotation from the “ Travels,” are suffi- 
ciently authenticated to establish the fact of a lower 
temperature at the era of the drift, as Mr. Lyell 
inferred. Prof. Rogers, speaking of these fossils, 
says, “ nearly all of these shells are stated to exist 
at present in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the 
coast of New England; they do not necessarily 
imply a decidedly colder temperature in the waters 
than may.now prevail in certain parts of the great 
Labrador current.”—(“ Address,” &c., p. 41.) 
Even if it were shown that the climate of the era of 
the drift was sufficiently arctic to encrust the whole 
surface of the Northern hemisphere with ice, as 
the glacial theory requires, yet, “‘the transporta- 
tion of the drift by glaciers would imply a general 
declivity Southwards of the region in which the 
drift prevails, which is not the case. The vast 
plains and plateaus covered with the drift in both 
continents, are too nearly level to permit us to sup- 
pose that ice could glide over them, as the glaciers 
glide, by their gravity, down inclined valleys of the 
Alps.” —(‘* Proceedings,” &c.,p. 13.) If the drift 
were the result of glacier action, it ought to be ar- 
ranged around the high mountain peaks as centres 
of dispersion, instead of having been brought from 
one general direction, except in the vicinity of deep 


* Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Geologists and Naturalists, in 1845. 
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valleys and mountain gorges, where local varia- 
tions of the transporting current have been produ- 
ced. To the iceberg theory of Mr. Lyell and his 
disciples, which we are told, (‘* Address,” &c., 
p- 49,) is the most popular of the theories, it is 
objected, as it is to the glacial theory, that there is 
no evidence of a sufficient degree of cold to pro- 
duce the requisite quantity of icebergs. An equally 
fatal objection to this theory is, that it supposes a 
general and permanent submersion beneath the sea, 
of the land on which the drift now prevails, of 
which submergence there is no geological evi- 
dence. 


“The whole method of geological reasoning re- 
quires that we should find a marine deposit, before 
we assume the presence of the ocean, while anal- 
ogies derived from every other geological period, 
show that, in the supposed condition of general sub- 
mergence, the currents which floated these ice- 
bergs must also have wafted in some sedimentary 
matter and left continuous strata, however thin, of 
clay, fine sand or marl, if not every where, at least 
in the more tranquil tracts of that extensive sea.”* 


Yet neither marine deposits nor fossils accom- 
pany the drift, except in the instances before quoted 
from the “ Travels,’’ &c., which show that there 
was in those localities a variation from the general 
condition of circumstances, and that the present 
valleys of the St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain, 
were arms of the sea during the era of the drift. 
Prof. Hitchcock mentions a fact, which seems to 
us best explained by the diluvial theory, that in 
some instances rocks of large size have been car- 
ried from lower to higher levels. We shall con- 
clude our remarks upon the subject of drift, with 
stating that as it covers all formations, except the 
deposits of existing rivers and other recent alluvi- 
als, and as all the fossils yet found associated with 
it are of living species, it is supposed to be quite 
recent, though as the remains of the mammoth, so 
abundant in our country, as well as those of man, 
are never found in it, but above it, the drift was 
probably deposited before their creation. 

As the phenomena of the drift indicate a general 
inundation, or deluge of the surface over which it 
occurs, it will naturally be asked, whether the del- 
uge which distributed it was the Mosaic. At one 
time geologists answered this question in the af- 
firmative, but later researches have shown that the 
drift could not have been produced by such a del- 
urge as that described in the Scriptures, which is 
represented as having been gradual, and of short 
duration. Mr. Lyell, in his ‘* Principles,” vol. 4th, 
p. 204, has the following passage bearing upon this 
point—* In the narrative of Moses, there are no 
terms employed that indicate the impetuous rush- 
ing of the waters, either as they rose, or when they 
retired.” “On the contrary, the olive branch, 


* “ Prof. Rogers’ Address,” &c., p. 52. 





brought back by the doves, seems as clear an indica- 
tion to us that the vegetation was not destroyed, 
as it was then to Noah, that the dry land was about 
to re-appear.” It is, we believe, now generally 
agreed by geologists, that there are no geological 
phenomena that can be referred to the Mosaic del- 
uge, nor can it be inferred from the description of 
this deluge in the Scriptures, that it would leave 
any permanent traces upon the surface of the 
earth. The great interest which the subject of 
drift is exciting in the scientific and literary 
world, must be our apology for the space which 
has been devoted to this subject. The zeal with 
which the advocates of the respective theories 
have discussed them, is rarely known in mod- 
ern science, and reminds one of the disputes of 
the schoolmen. As one evidence of this zeal, we 
may mention that some ten or twelve large vol- 
umes, besides innumerable papers, have been devo- 
ted to the elucidation of the glacial theory alone, 


and the Edinburgh Review has appropriated thirty 


pages to its examination. * 

Our great geological lion, the Falls of Niagara, 
early received a visit from Mr. Lyell, during his 
tour, and after a close study of this natural curios- 
ity, he lends the sanction of his authority to the 
popular belief, that the falls were originally at 
Queenstown, seven miles below their present site, 
through which distance they have slowly cut their 
way. Since their first discovery, the falls have 
undergone material alteration in form. In 1678, 
when visited by Father Hennepin, a French mis- 
sionary, aS appears from a drawing our author has 
copied from his work, there was a third cascade, 
falling from West to East, obliquely across the 
other two. In 1751, when visited by Kalm, the 
Swedish botanist, this lateral fall had disappeared, 
but there were traces of its former existence. 
The falls are precipitated over limestone, which is 
underlayed by soft shales, which are continually 
destroyed by the spray of the falls being driven 
violently against them, and the overlying limestone 
thus undermined, falls down and occasions a retreat 
of the falls. Masses of rock thus thrown down 
in 1818 and 1828, are said to have shaken the ad- 
jacent country like an earthquake. { Since the 
settlement of the country, there has been a sensi- 
ble retreat of the falls, from this cause. In 1830, 
Mr. Bakewell calculated, from data obtained on the 
spot, that this retreat had taken place at the rate 
of a yard annually ; our traveller, however, thinks 
one foot per year a more probable conjecture. § 
The form of the valley, which the falls are now 
cutting in the above manner, bears so close a re- 
semblance to the valley below, through which the 
river passes to Queenstown, as naturally to impress 


* Edinburgh Review, vol. 84, p. 27. 

+ “ Travels,” &c., vol. 1, p. 28-29. 
t “ Travels,” &c., vol. 1, p. 27. 

§ Ibid. 
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one with the belief that the whole valley has been 

cut in the same way. At Queenstown, the high 
plateau in which Lake Erie is situated suddenly 
descends in an abrupt wall; over this wall it is 
supposed the Niagara once precipitated itself. 
Above the falls, the river runs in a low valley; 
below them, to Queenstown, in a deep precipitous 
gorge. Now, if the river has cut its way in this 
manner, it, when the falls were at Queenstown, 
must have run in a shallow valley above the falls, 
just as it now does above them, and ought to have 
left traces in its deposits of its former existence, 
at a level nearly corresponding with the present level 
of the falls, before it had cut its way to the depth 
at which it now runs, 

Mr. Lyell discovered these deposits at various 
localities between the falls and Queenstown, at a 
level much higher than the present level of the 
river. These deposits contained such river shells 
as are now being deposited by the river above the 
falls, where the current is slower. ‘These depos- 

aits occupy exactly the position in which they would 
be naturally found upon the assumption that the 
river has cut its way in this manner, and they are 
otherwise inexplicable. 

As the plateau declines from Queenstown North- 
ward, Mr. Lyell states, that when at that place the 
falls must have been about twice their present height. 
And this physical feature affords another means of 
testing the question of retrocession; as, if the barrier 
over which the falls were precipitated, when they 
were at Queenstown, was higher than the present 
level of the falls, of course the river at that tine 
above the falls, (or Queenstown,) must have occu- 
pied a higher level than it now does; and Mr. 
Lyell found, both at Goat’s Island, and below the 
falls, fresh water shells at a higher * level than 
that of the river above the falls. Without his di- 
agrams and illustrations, it is almost impossible to 
render intelligible the conclusive arguments by 
which he proves this retreat of the falls. He also 
finds that the falls of the Genesee, at Rochester 
and Portage and those of Allan’s Creek, from 
passing over rocks of the same character similar- 
ly arranged, are undergoing a like retreat.¢ The 
belief that this mighty cataract is gradually but 
irresistibly moving onwards from Queenstown to 
Lake Erie, and has already accomplished one 
fourth of the distance, gives as much additional 
zest to the scene, asthe passage of the Potomac, at 
Harper’s Ferry, derives from the popular notion, 
that the waters of the river, were here dammed 
up by the Blue Ridge, until, by their accumulated 
force, they burst through this mountain barrier, 
rending it in twain, and forming the gorge through 
which the Potomac now finds a passage to the 
ocean. We shall never forget how provoked we 


* “ Travels,” &c., p. 27. 
t Ibid, p. 27. 
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were, when we first learned the error of these 
views, in relation to the pass of the Potomac, an 
error to whose prevalence this locality is chiefly 
indebted for the interest it possesses for tourists. 
We feel much indebted to Mr. Lyell for not fob- 
bing Niagara of a similar element in its attractive- 
ness. 

It may be considered as settled, since the con- 
firming authority of Mr. Lyell’s decision, that the 
falls of Niagara are on their journey to Lake 
Erie, and have travelled seven miles of the dis- 
tance. What time they have consumed in travel- 
ling this seven miles, our author admits it difficult 
to determine, as their rate of movement must have 
varied according to the greater or less hardness of 
the rocks through which they had to cut their way. 
At his estimate, of one foot per year, he tells us, 
they must have occupied 35,000 * years in this jour- 
ney. This is an immense period of time, when com- 
pared with man’s brief three score and ten, or with 
the ordinary rise and fall of empires and kingdoms, 
which are but a mere point of time in those long cycles 
of ages, during which the geological revolutions of 
our planet have taken place. Among these revo- 
lutions, this movement of the Falls of Niagara is 
one of the most recent in date—the work of yes- 
terday,—for as we have seen, the shells deposited 
by the river, before the retreat of the falls, are 
those of existing species, and the retreat has hence 
taken place since the present order of animals and 
vegetables came into existence. t But underlying 
these deposits of the river, are found the remains 
of the mammoth, in strata, overlying the drift, and 
both the mammoth remains and the drift, have been 
deposited since the commencement of the existing 
order of creation, as both are accompanied by re- 
cent species of fossils. Therefore, since the pre- 
sent order of animals and plants were called into 
being, the drift has been deposited, the mammoth 
appeared and lived its allotted period, and Niagara 
has cut its way toits presentsite. All three events 
are among the most recent of geological occurren- 
ces, yet the latest of them has occupied 35,000 
years! If, from these recent changes, we turn to 
the earlier periods of the earth’s history—periods 
when extensive seas existed, in which race after 
race of marine animals were formed, lived their 
destined period and were destruyed,—seas whose 
slowly formed earthly sediments, accumulated to 
the thickness of miles, and consolidated into solid 
rock, were upheaved into islands, or continents 
traversed by mountain ranges, on which succes- 
sive races of animals and vegetable-life flourished, 
and were then, Atlantes-like, submerged beneath 
the seas in which they were cradled ;—when we 
view these revolutions, and consider the countiess 
ages which they occupied, reason staggers and im- 





* “ Travels,” &c., p. 27. 
+ Ibid, p. 30. 
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magination falters. Sound deductions from exten- 
sively observed and accurately studied geological 
phenomena, prove that the age of the world, and 
the period of its formation, is to be reckoned, not 
in thousands of years, but in unnumbered cycles 
of ages! Fortunately for the cause of truth, such 
a declaration no longer exposes the geologist to 


the charge of infidelity, or the satire of Cowper, 
that 


“Some drill and bore 
The earth, and from the strata there, 
Extract a register by which we learn 
That he who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age.” 


Pious divines and learned theologists, best ac- 
quainted with that sacred volume which “ revealed 
its date to Moses,” agree that this revealed “ date” 
is not inconsistent with that assigned it by those 
Who “drill and bore.” Long before the inquiry 
possessed any geological interest, it was debated 
among biblical critics, whether the first verse of 
Genesis, (“In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth,”) contained a summary and 
prefatory announcement of the creation detailed in 
the subsequent verses, as completed in six days, 
or whether it expressed the independent fact, that 
in the “ beginning” God created the heaven and 
earth, referring to a distinct creation, which had 
taken place previously to that subsequently descri- 
bed. The latter seems to be the received con- 
struction, and was held by many of the fathers. * 
In some of the old editions of the English Bible, 
where there is no division into verses, there is a 
break at the end of what is now the second verse ; 
and in Luther's Bible, there is the figure (1) placed 
against the third verse, as being the beyinning of 
the account of the creation, on the first day. “ This 
creation,” in the beginning, “‘ was previous to the 
six days, because the creation of each day is pre- 
ceded by the declaration, that God said, or willed, 
that such things should be, (‘ and God said,’) and 
therefore the very fourm of the narrative seems to 
imply, that the creation of the first day began when 
these words are first used, i. e. with the creation 
of light in the third verse.”* Dr. Buckland suppo- 
ses the word “ beginning,” as used in the first verse 
of Genesis, to express an undefined period of time, 
which was antecedent to the last great change that 
affected the surface of the earth, and to the crea- 
tion of its present animal and vegetable inhabi- 
tants; during which period, a long series of ope- 
rations and revolutions may have been going on, 
which, as they are wholly unconnected with the 
history of the human race, are passed over in si- 
lence by the sacred historian, whose only concern 
with them was barely to state that the matter of 
the universe is not eternal and self-existent, but 


* Bridgewater Treatise--Buckland on Geology, &c., vol. 
1, p. 29. Note by Regius, Prof. of Hebrew, Oxford. 





was originally created by the power of the Al- 
mighty.” * The same author quotes from Dr. 
Chalmers’ Evidences of the Christian Revelation 
the following passage, “ Does Moses ever say, that 
when God created the heavens and the earth, he 
did more, at the time alluded to, than transform 
them out of previously existing materials? Or 
does he ever say, that there was not an interval of 
many ages between the first act of creation, de- 
scribed in the first verse of Genesis, and said to 
have been performed at the deginning, and those 
more detailed operations, the account of which 
commences at the second verse, and which are 
described to us as having been performed in so 
many days?” ¢ Bishop Gleig says, ‘ Moses re- 
cords the history of the earth only in its present 
state ; he affirms, indeed, that it was created, and 
that it was without form and void, when the Spirit 
of God began to move on the surface of the flaid 
mass ; but he does not say how Jong that mass had 
been in the state of chaos, or whether it was, or 
was not, the wreck of some former system, which 
had been inhabited by living creatures of different 
kinds from those which occupy the present.” f 

Similar views are expressed by Prof. Silliman, 
in his “ Consistency of Geology with Sacred His- 
tory,” appended to Bakewell’s Geology, and are 
entertained by others as eminent for their piety as 
for their learning. From the first verse of Gene- 
sis, then, we learn that in the beginning the earth 
was created, as in Ps. cii, 25, we are told, that 
“ Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth,” 
&c., and in Heb. i, 10—** And thou, Lord, in the 
beginning, hast laid the foundation of the earth ;”— 
passages indicating an action of creation distinct 
from the changes of the six days :—the creation in 
the beginning is supposed to allude to the creation 
of the material elements of the earth, which, after 
remaining in a chaotic condition for an unmention- 
ed period, were then, in the six days, rearranged 
so as to prepare the earth for the abode of man. 
The word asah, translated made, which occurs so 
frequently in the description of the six days’ work, 
and which is also used in the Fourth Command- 
ment, (** For in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth,” &c.,) we are told by the learned Professor 
of Hebrew at Oxford, does not imply a creation 
out of nothing, and is not in its meaning inconsis- 
tent with the view, that the changes to which it is 
here applied, were a rearrangement of matter 
already in existence. We are no where told that 
the earth was created during the six days, but “ in 
the beginning ;” indeed, the very language used in 
the 9th verse, (‘* Let the waters under the heaven 
be gathered together unto one place, and let the 


* Bridgewater Treatise—Buckland on Geology, &c., 
vol. 1, p. 25. 
+ Ibid, p. 26. 
t Ibid, p. 32. 
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dry /and appear,”) rebuts the presumption that the 
creation of the land and water was the work of 
that day, and clearly implies that they were then 
merely newly arranged, being already in existence, 
having been created “‘in the beginning.” This “be- 
ginning” may have been separated from the changes 
of the six days by an interval of myriads of ages, 
in which interval all the geological revolutions of 
our planet may have taken place. There is noth- 
ing in the Scriptural account of the creation to 
forbid the supposition, that this interval was suffi- 
ciently great to admit all the phenomena which 
geology shows to have occurred, and which required 
such long periods of time for their production. 

At page 200 of the first volume of the ** Travels 
in North America,” we are presented with an ac- 
count of the Ornithichnites, or foot-prints of birds 
in the red sandstone of the Connecticut River, at 
Northampton. At this locality, as well as at sev- 
eral others in the valley of this river, the sandstone 
is covered with impressions of birds tracks, varying 
in size from that of the sand-piper to twice that 
of the ostrich. The largest of these tracks is that 
of the Ornithichnites gigas, which measures fifteen 
inches in length, exclusive of the largest claw, 
which measures two inches, making the entire track 
seventeen inches long; these tracks occur in regular 
succession, in the natural order of a bird walking 
or running with no greater variation of the distance 
between each footstep, than wouid be produced by 
a slight variation of the pace of the bird. The 
distance between the footsteps increases and di- 
minishes in proportion to the size of the foot-marks, 
being from four to six feet in the Ornithichnites gigas, 
showing that this was the natural stride of this huge 
bird. When it is recollected that the African os- 
trich weighs about one hundred pounds, and is nine 
feet in height, yet has a foot only ten inches in 
length, and a leg of about four, we can form some 
estimate of the immense size of these fossil birds ; 
these pre-Adamitish Rocs, rivalling in size those 
described by Sinbad of “ Arabian Nights” memory. 
Another equally interesting track is that of a dif- 
ferent species, having three toes, of a more slender 
character, measuring from fifteen to sixteen inches 
in length, exclusive of an appendage extending 
backwards from the heel eight or nine inches, and in- 
tended, apparently, like a snow-shoe, to sustain the 
weight of a heavy animal walking on a soft bottom. 
The impression of this mud-shoe resembles that of 
wing feathers, or coarse bristles, which seem to 
have sunk into the mud and sand nearly an inch 
deep. This species had a stride of about six 
feet. When, in 1836, Prof. Hitehcock announced 


the existence of these bird-feet impressions, on 
account of their great size, and the fact that no 
remains of birds had at that time been found in a 
formation so old as the sandstone of the Connecti- 
cut valley, in which they were found, the public 
were incredulous. 


At the first meeting of the 








“ Association of American Geologists and Natu- 
ralists,” in 1840, we witnessed an interesting ex- 
hibition of specimens of these footsteps, illustrated 
by alecture from Prof. H., and, with most of those 
present, were convinced of the correctness of the 
Professor’s views. Mr. Conrad, a distinguished 
American naturalist present at that meeting, was 
disinclined to regard these impressions as those of 
birds, and considered them as those of fucoides, or 
fossil sea weeds. But since that period, the cor- 
rectness of Prof. Hitchcock's views has been most 
triumphantly confirmed. In 1844, * he communi- 
cated to the * American Association of Geologists 
and Naturalists,” the important fact, that he had 
discovered in connection with these footsteps, the 
petrified excrement of these birds. The analysis 
of the excrement, by Dr. Dana, showed it to be 
the excrement of omnivorous birds, such as have 
deposited guano. The excrement contained uric 
acid, and enclosed petrified seed. At the same 
time, he informed the Association that he had dis- 
covered thirty-three different species of bird foot- 
roarks. The objection formerly urged against these 
footsteps being those of birds, has been entirely re- 
moved by the singular discovery, in New Zealand, 
of the skeletons of a bird much larger than the os- 
trich, whose footstep would make an impression 
larger than those in the sandstone of Connecti- 
cut river. ¢ Prof. Owen, a distinguished English 
comparative anatomist, has, from bones received 
from New Zealand, made out five distinct species 
of this bird, which he erects into the new genus of 
Dinornis, or danger bird. It is yet undetermined 
whether this bird is still living, or has become ex- 
tinct; the missionaries having heard some*unau- 
thenticated accounts of its having been seen by 
some sailors. Prof. Owen supposes it to be now 
extinct, but that cannot have been so for a very 
long time, as the bones are not much mineralized, 
and resemble in composition recent rather than 
fossil bones. The Dinornis belongs to the class of 
apterous or wingless birds, resembling. in general 
character, the Apteryxand Emeu. The extinction 
of an animal within the historical period is not 
without example, as the Dodo, a bird belonging to 
the same class as the Dinornis, was seen by the 
Dutch in the Isle of France soon afier the discov- 
ery of the passage of the Cape of Good Hope; 
drawings were made of it, and portions of its skel- 
eton are now in the British museum, but the living 
bird is now nowhere found. { The Kangaroo and 
the Emeu are rapidly disappearing in Australia, as 
the country js colonized, and it is supposed they 
will soon become extinct. The history of the dis- 
covery of the Dinornis affords an interesting, and 
to Prof. Owen, a triumphant illustration of what 


* Prof. H. D. Rogers’ Address, &c., p. 21. 





+ “ Silliman’s Journal,” &c., Ap. No., 1845, p. 194. 
t “Lyell’s Principles,” vol. 3, p. 112. 
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Covier termed * Conditions of Existence, or Corre- 
lation of Structure,” by which, from a single bone, 
the anatomist could reconstruct the whole animal. 
* Any one,” says Cuvier, “ who observes merely 
the print of a cloven hoof, may conclude that it 
has been left by a ruminant animal.” ‘ Conse- 
quently, this single foot-mark clearly indicates to 
the observer the form of the teeth, of the jaws, of 
the vertebre, of all the Jeg bones, thighs, shoulders, 
and of the trunk of the body of the animal which 
left the mark.” Such is the correlation of struc- 
ture that Prof. Owen, some years since, from an 
examination of a single leg bone, brought him from 
New Zealand, decided that it belonged to a wing- 
Jess bird, which then existed, or had existed in that 
country, and that it nearly, if not quite equalled the 
ostrich in size, but a heavier species, with a leg 
shorter and thicker. Within two or three years, 
he received a large collection of bones, fully con- 
firming all his predictions. * This principle of 
correlation in structure was the instrament by which 
Cuvier achieved his anatomical triumphs. We 
remember an anecdote intended to illustrate his 
conviction of its truth; he is represented as having 
been interrupted in his anatomical discoveries by a 
visit from his Satanic Majesty, who informed him 
that he had called to take him withhim. The an- 
ecdote represents the great man as much alarmed, 
until he caught a glimpse of his Satanship’s cloven 
foot, when he told hini he had no fears of him, as 
cloven-footed animals were never carnivorous. 

In the same communication already quoted, in 
which Prof. Hitchcock described the bird-tracks, 
he gave drawings of large bird nests, described by 
Capt. Cook, as occurring on the coast of New Hol- 
land, twenty-six feet in circumference, and two 
feet eight inches in height. Prof. Hitchcock, ina 
letter to Prof. Owen, had suggested that these 
nests might have been the nests of the newly dis- 
covered Dinornis, which Prof. Owen is disinclined 
to believe, quoting from a work on that country, to 
show that large nests of this character were built 
by birds not remarkable for their size. * 

Prof. H.,in further illustration of the bird-feet im- 
pressions, quoted the occurrence of tracks of deer 
and oxen upon mud beneath Peat in Scotland, which 
he conceived an important link in the evidence by 
which the reality of the fossil footsteps was proved, 
as they showed conclusively that tracks had been 
preserved upon unconsolidated mud for centuries, 
and this mud had only to be hardened to become 
rock with foot-marks. 

On the muddy shores of the Bay of Fundy, Mr. 
Lyell witnessed a happy confirmation of the nature 
of the fossil impressions of the sandstone of the 
Connecticut river, as well as an illustration of the 


* “Silliman’s American Journal of Science and Art,” Ap. 
No., 1845, p. 194. 
+ Ibid, p. 61. 
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manner in which they were formed, in distinct tracks 
made by the sand-piper in the soft mud. * These 
impressions, made by a living bird, closely re- 
sembled in appearance the smaller fossil tracks. 
He was fortunate enough to find a portion of the 
muddy surface at the Bay of Fundy, which con- 
tained these impressions of living birds, sufficiently 
hard to admit of its being removed without de- 
stroying the distinctness of the impressions, and 
some of them are now to be seen in the British 
Museum, where those naturalists, who are still 
sceptical as to the real origin of the ancient fossil 
Ornithienites, of which there are fine specimens in 
this collection, may compare these fossil products 
of July, 1842, with their ancient prototypes. ¢| As 
in the valley of the Conn’t river, these impressions 
are found in successive overlying layers twenty- 
five or thirty feet in thickness, Mr. Lyell conceives 
their occurrence cannot be explained simply by 
supposing large sheets of mud to have been spread 
out by tidal waters, but thinks that there must have 
been a subsidence of the ground, from time to time, 
during the deposition of the layers on which the 
These bird-tracks are by no means 
peculiar to this locality, having been found in the 
same formation in New Jersey, as well as in other 
formations, both in this country and in Europe. 
The surface of the sandstone containing these foot- 
marks, both in the valley of the Conn’t and in New 
Jersey, is pitted over with small cavities, termed 
“ fossil showers,” from the supposition that they 
were produced by rain-drops, before the soft mud 
had hardened into stone. At the mouth of Pa- 
tapsco, Mr. Lyell saw impressions on the muddy 
flats of the river, produced in the same manner, by 
a recent shower, which, from their close resem- 
blance to those on the sandstone just alluded to, he 
carried with him, having obtained some of the mud- 
layers containing the impressions sufficiently con- 
solidated to admit of removal.—(‘“ Travels,” vol. 
2, p. 140.) 

The era of the sandstone of the Conn’t river 
must have been rich in geological wonders, as its 
representative in Saxony abounds in impressions 
and skeletons of gigantic frogs, the bones of the 
head, pelvis and scapula of one having been dis- 
covered as large as an ox, and the impression of 
the foot of one, in England, measures nine inches 
in length and six in breadth. { AZsop’s fable of 
the frog having burst himself in vain endeavors to 
attain the size of an ox, will now lose all its force. 
These fossil frogs might still find an appropriate 
dwelling-place in the waters of the Berbice in Brit- 
ish Guiana, where the “ Victoria Regina,” a huge 
aquatic plant, the leaves of which are from eigh- 


*“ Travels,” &c., vol. 2, p. 141. 

+ Ibid, vol. 2, p. 142. 

t “Abstract of Proceedings of the Association Ameri- 
can Geologists and Naturalists,” &c., 1844, p. 21. 
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teen to twenty feet in circumference, occurs in great 
profusion. * 

An examination of the remains of the mammoth, 
or mastodon giganteum, at various localities, both 
in the Atlantic and in the trans-Alleghany region, 
showed them to always occupy the same geo- 
logical position, being frequently associated with 
living species of fresh-water shells and above the 
drift. This animal, therefore, lived after the ap- 
pearance upon our planet of the existing species 
of animals, but there is no proof that it survived 
the creation of man, as the remains of the latter 
occur no where associated with it, except in In- 
dian mounds, where they were not cotemporane- 
ously deposited, but were introduced by the Indians. 
At Newbern, in North Carolina, as well as at other 
localities, the remains of an extinct species of El- 
ephant and Horse are associated with those of the 
mastodon.—(“ Travels,” p. 131, vol. 1.) The same 
extinct species of Horse is found in a fossil state 
in South America.—Ibid, p. 132. The former ex- 
istence of an indigenous species of horse on this 
continent was unexpected, as none was found here 
on the discovery of the country, the species now 
roaming in such immense herds over the pampas 
of the South, and the praries of the West, having, 
as is well known, been introduced by the Spaniards. 
Mr. Lyell, in a memoir on the mastedon, read be- 
fore the “ London Geological Society,” mentions 
the occurrence of another species of mastodon in a 
formation older than the drift. ¢ A still different 
species of mastodon occurs in Europe, similarly 
situated and associated with extinct species of ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus. { 

As the latter animals are the inhabitants of tropi- 
eal climates, we should naturally infer that the re- 
gion of country in which they occur, must have 
undergone great climactic changes since their dis- 
appearance, did we not find that cotemporaneously 
with them lived animals still inhabiting the same 
country, inducing us to believe that the climate 
was then nearly the same as at present, and that 
the extinct elephant, rhinoceros and hippopotamus 
must have been so constituted as to be adapted to 
a climate but little varying from that of the coun- 
try where their remains are now found. ‘The lat- 
ter view derives confirmation from the fact, that ex- 
tinct species of elephant and rhinoceros have been 
found encased in ice and sand, in Siberia, with the 
flesh and skin in a state of preservation, where 
they must have been frozen for ages, as the soil in 
that region is always frozen to within a slight depth 
from the surface. ‘The skin of these animals was 
protected by woolly hair, showing that they were 
adapted to a colder climate than the living elephant 


* “ Penny Magazine,” 1838, p. 20. 

+ ‘“* American Journal of Science,” 1844, p. 322. 

t “Travels,” &c., vol. 1 p. 54—and “ American Journal 
of Science,” 1844, p. 186. 


and rhinoceros of the more Southern latitades.— 
(“ Principles of Geolgy,” vol. 1, p. 150.) Yet 
even upon the supposition that these extinct animals 
were so constituted as to inhabit a colder climate 
than their living representatives, we must suppose 
the climate to have undergone some diminution of 
temperature, as otherwise, these large herbivorous 
animals would have been unable to live in the re- 
gions affording such scanty vegetation, as the high 
Northern latitudes in which their remains are found. 

The mammoth of this country is frequently mis- 
taken for the mammoth of Europe; they are dis- 
tinct animals, the latter being a species of extinct 
elephant, and the former a species of mastodon. 
The latter animal derives its name from the pecu- 
liar structure of the teeth, which is so charac- 
teristic as to enable one at a glance to distinguish 
them from those of the elephant. The teeth of 
the latter have narrow transverse bands of enamel, 
exhibiting the ivory of the tooth within the bands 
and the crusta petrosa, a kind of yellowish opaque 
ivory, on the outside. In the mastodon, this yel- 
lowish ivory is wanting, and the enamel is spread 
over the crown of the teeth, which is divided into 
pointed tubercles; whence the name, mastodon, 
which signifies mamillary teeth. This form of 
tooth shows the mastodon to have been an herbivo- 
rous animal. It bore a general resemblance to the 
elephant, having the same general contour and 
being provided with tusks and proboscis. It had, 
however, four instead of two tusks, as may be seen 
from an adult specimen in the museum of the Uni- 
versity of Va., and from the celebrated Missorium, 
which has proved to be the mastodon giganteus. 
There are many imperfect specimens of the mas- 
todon with but two tusks. The remains of the 
mastodon are frequently found in an erect position, 
as if they had sunk in the mire. They usually 
occur in low marshes and licks, where they resorted 
for food and water, and were mired, just as at this 
day the buffaloes of the West are mired in the same 
situations. The most celebrated locality of the 
fossil mastedon, is Big Bone Lick, in Kentucky, 
where it is supposed the bones of at least a hun- 
dred different individuals have been found. —(*“Trav- 
els,” &c., vol. 2,p. 56.) Itis erroneously stated in 
several works of high authority, that the remains 
of a mastodon were found in Wythe county, Vir- 
ginia, accompanied by its stomach filled with par- 
tially digested matter, in which grass of an exist- 
ing species was recognized. Neither the stomach 
nor contents were found. The black mad, which, 
from its dark color, intermixture with vegetable 
matter, and its occupying in the skeleton the rela- 
tive situation of the stomach, was mistaken for it, 
proved to be marsh mud, resembling that of the 
marsh in which the remains were found. The gen- 
tleman, (Mr. Preston.) who mistook the mud and 
vegetable matter for the stomach, was himself af- 








terwards convinced of his error, but not until after 
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it was too generally published to be entirely sup- 
pressed. 

The geological map attached to the “ Travels,” 
&c., givegan outline of the different coal fields of 
the United States, and exhibits to the eye the im- 
mense area covered by the coal formation; a for- 
mation as prominent in the industrial resources, as 
in the geological features of the country. The 
principal coal region of the United States is that 
known as the Appalachian coal basin, which in- 
cludes the coal of Pennsylvania, Western Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama, having 
a length of 720 miles and a breadth of 180, witha 
superficial area of 63,000 square miles. * Some 
of the coal seams of this country have a workable 
thickness of fifty and sixty feet; the thickest vein 
in England is from twenty to thirty feet. Itises- 
timated that at the present rate of consumption, the 
coal of England will be exhausted in 2000 years. t 
What is then to become of her Manchesters, Bir- 
himinghams, and Sheffieldst The “ workshops of 
the world” will then be found in the coal fields of 
the United States. Among the causes which will 
facilitate the Westward course of empire and cause 
it to seek its permanent abode on the banks of the 
Mississippi, none are more important than the min- 
eral wealth of the region drained by this mighty | 
river. A bushel of coal economically applied to 
the most efficient form of steam-engine, will do 
the work of 16 horses, or 88 men. [| Who can 
calculate the industrial capacity of the coal region 
of the United States? a region exceeding in size 
several of the largest kingdoms of Europe, and 
one of the smallest of whose basins, that of Rich- 
mond, produces annually an amount of coal capa- 
ble of performing the labor of nearly one hundred 
and fifty-two millions of able-bodied men. § The 
coal mines of the United States have the capacity 
to yield, for thousands of years, an annual quantity 
of coal, which may be made to do more work than 
the whole population of the world. According to 
the “ Report to the Navy Department of the Uni- 
ted States on American Coals,” they are respect- 
ively superior to those of Europe, and the reporter, 
Mr. Johnson, shows the bituminous coals from the 
region near Richmond, to be superior, in steam 
generating power, to the celebrated coals of New- 
castle, Liverpool, Scotland, Pictou and Sidney |— 
coals which at present supply the Atlantic steamers 
with fuel. 


* “Travels,” &c., vol. 1, p. 71. 

t+ “ Bakewell’s Geology,” p. 126. 

t “ Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, vol. 1, p. 399.” 

§ According to the American Almanac for 1844, p. 255, 
the yield of the mines in the Richmond coal region, for the 
year 1842, was 1,725,672 bushels, which, multiplied by 88, 
the efficiency of one bushel in men, is 15] 859,136. 


The great Dismal Swamp, Mr. Lyell conceives, 
presents, on a small scale, a similar condition of cir- 
cumstances to that under which coal was formed: 


“That the ancient seams of coal were produ- 
ced, for the most part, by terrestrial plants of all sizes, 
not drifted, but growing on the spot, is a theory 
more and more generally adopted in modern times, 
and the growth of what is called sponge in such a 
swamp, and in such a climate as the Great Dismal, 
already covering so many square miles of a low 
level region bordering the sea, and capable of 
spreading itself indefinitely over the adjacent coun- 
try, helps us greatly to conceive the manner in 
which the coal of the ancient carboniferous rocks 
may have been formed. The heat may not have 
been excessive when the coal measures originated, 
but the entire absence of frost, with a warm and 
damp atmosphere, may have enabled tropical forms 
to flourish in latitudes far distant from the line. 
Huge swamps, in a rainy climate, standing above 
the level of the surrounding firm land, and sup- 
porting a dense forest, may have spread far and 
wide, invading the plains like some European peat- 
mosses when they burst ; and the frequent submer- 
gence of these masses of vegetable matter beneath 
seas, or estuaries, as often as the Jand sunk down 
during subterranean movements, may have given 
rise to the deposition of strata of mud, sand, or 
limestone, immediately upon the vegetable matter. 
The conversion of successive surfaces into dry 
and, where other swamps supporting trees may 
have formed, might give origin to a continued series 
of coal measures of great thickness.” —(‘Travels,” 
&c., vol. 1, p. 118.) 


The vegetable matter thus accumulated, Mr. 


Lyell supposes to have been converted into coal in 
the following manner: 


“Tt appears from the researches of Liebig and 
other eminent chemists, that when wood and veg- 
etable matter are buried in the earth, exposed to 
moisture, and partially or entirely excluded from 
the air, they decompose slowly and evolve carbonic 
acid gas, thus parting with their original oxygen. 
By this means, they become gradually converted 
into lignite or wood-coal, which contains a larger 
proportion of hydrogen than wood does. A con- 
tinuance of decomposition changes this lignite, (a 
coal in which the woody structure is perceptible,) 
into common or bituminous coal, chiefly by the dis- 
charge of ecarburetted hydrogen, or the gas by 
which we illumine our streets and houses.”--“( T'rav- 
els, §c., vol. 1, p. 72.) 


A further disengagement of this and other zasses, 
converts bituminous into anthracite coal. These 
quotations contain the generally received doctrines 
in relation to the vegetable origin of coal and the 
changes which it undergoes in the conversion. 
As the inquiry is an interesting one, we propose to 
pursue it further than the author hasdone. In the 
coal basin uf Nova Scotia are found trees in their 
natural erect position, the inner portion of which 
is petrified, and the bark pure coal.* Most coal 





|| “Report to the Navy Department on American Coals,” 
p. 598, 


* “ Travels,” &c., vol. 2, p. 153. 
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basins afford similar instances of trees and plants, 
one portion of which is petrified, and the other 
coal, the latter retaining the natural form of the 
plant. We remember to have seen, some years 
since, in a stone quarry opposite Fredericksburg, a 
fossil tree, one portion of which was petrified and 
other portions were pure charcoal. There are 
frequently found in the seams of coal, bark, stems, 
leaves, and other vegetable remains, possessing 
their natural form, but consisting of pure coal. 
In some varieties of coal the woody structure is 
perceptible to the eye, and this variety frequently 
changes gradually into compact coal, in which the 
vegetable structure cannot be detected. We have 
before us a specimen of coal from Pennsylvania, 
one portion of which is anthracite and the other 
resembles charcoal, artificially prepared, showing 
plainly the woody structure. If a piece of anthra- 
cite or bituminous coal, in which no trace of vege- 
table structure is visible, be cut into a thin slice, 
and ground on a hone until it is transparent and 
then examined with a microscope, the vegetable 
texture may be distinctly seen. The texture in 
the coal is identical with that of the vegetable re- 
mains so abundantly associated with the coal, 
showing that the latter is derived from the same 
kind of plants as the former. It has been discov- 
ered that the structure of wood is not entirely de- 
stroyed by burning, and that the vegetable struc- 
ture might be traced, by means of the microscope, 
in the ashes. Ina similar manner, the ashes of 
coal, when examined by the microscope, reveal the 
vegetable structure of the parent plant. These 
facts satisfactorily solve the geological problem of 
the vegetable origin of coal. The texture of the 
coal is identical with that of the vegetable remains 
associated with it, showing that the coal is derived 
from the plants whose remains accompany it. We 
are hence enabled to learn the kind of plants which 
produced the coal, and are introduced to the prime- 
val forests of the world. The forests of that era 
bore but little resemblance to those of the present 
day: they consisted chiefly of Ferns, Club Mosses ; 
Equisetacee, or Scouring Rush, Cactez, or Prickly 
Pear, and other plants, deriving their nourishment 
almost wholly from the atmosphere, and capable of 
growing on a very barren soil. A little reflection 
will show why these plants were the pioneers that 
ushered in the present order of vegetation, depen- 
dent on the soil for support. Plants deriving their 
support from the soil, require as an ingredient in 
the latter vegetable matter. As vegetable matter 
can only be derived from preéxisting vegetation, 
the first plants growing upon a soil must find it de- 
ficient in this ingredient, and hence, to succeed, 
must be adapted to such a soil. We accordingly 
find that the early vegetation of the earth was one 
deriving its support from the atmosphere, and ca- 
pable of living on a barren soil. Such plants, by 








their decay, provided the soil with vegetable matter, 
and enabled it to support a new order of vegetation, 

provided with largely developed roots, and depen- 

dent on the soil for support. Divine foresight caus- 

ed the earth “to bring forth grass, and the herb 

yielding seed,” (requiring little or no soil,) befure 

the ‘* fruit tree yielding fruit,” adapted to a soil 

requiring vegetable matter. The decay of the 

former, prepared the way for the latter. But the 

class of plants which first clothed the earth with 

verdure, and which we find flourishing in the era 

of the coal, bore but little resemblance in size to 

their modern representatives. Plants which we 

now tread beneath our feet, then rivalled in size 

our largest forest trees. The equisietum, now a 
small rush, rarely exceeding one-fourth of an inch 

in diameter, had then a diameter of fourteen inches, 
and a height of twelve feet—a species of club moss 
attained an altitude of seventy feet; the largest 
specimen of modern growth is but three feet high;— 
an aquatic plant of that period, had a central stem 
of four feet in diameter, from which radiated some 
fifieen horizontal branches, twenty and thirty feet 
in length. Besides these plants, which flourished 
in the period of the coal, there were some cone- 
bearing trees, resembling our modern pines. The 
remains of this vegetation may be seen on the 
walls of coal mines, represented in much faithful- 
ness and beauty. It has been said of the impres- 
sions in the mines of Bohemia, that “the most 
elaborate imitations of living foliage upon the paint- 
ed ceilings of Italian palaces, bear no comparison 
with the beauteous profusion of extinct vegetable 
forms, with which the galleries of these instruc- 
tive coal-mines are overhung. The roof is cover- 
ed as with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, enriched 
with festoons of most graceful foliage, flung in 
wild, irregular profusion over every portion of its 
surface. The spectator feels himself transported, 
as if by enchantment, into the forests of another 
world: he beholds trees of forms, and characters, 
now unknown upon the surface of the earth, pre- 
sented to his senses almost in the beauty and vigor 
of their primeval life; their scaly stems and bend- 
ing branches, with their delicate apparatus of foli- 
age, are all spread forth before him ; little impair- 
ed by the lapse of countless ages, and bearing 
faithful records of extinct systems of vegetation, 
which began and terminated in times of which 
these relics are the infallible historians.” 

With this allusion to the natural herbaria of the 
past ages of our planet, we bring toa close this 
article, in which we have brought under review 
some of the more striking geological features of 
our country, and have endeavored to present, in a 
popular form, the received geological doctrines in 
relation to them. 

C. B. H. 


Virginia. 
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TWILIGHT. 
BY DAVID R. ARNELL. 


I. 


God's boundless sky hath stretched too far, 
This weary day, beyond my gaze ;— 
This is the hour to muse,—no star 
Hath kindled o’er yon dreamful haze, 
That seems a nearer heaven, whose hue 
Looks tenderer than day’s searching blue. 


Il. 
How calm the scene! yon waters lie 
All tranquil in their painted sleep ; 
The young woods lean their hearts more nigh 
The beauty of the glassy deep, 
And whisper to the reeds below 
The dreams of love that haunt them so. 


ill. 
It is not Day—it is not Night— 
*Tis something lovelier far than all ; 
When weird-winds weave a tune more light, 
And flower scents tinkle as they fall, 
And eyes unnumber'd wildly glance 


Through air, like gleams of young Romance. 


IV. 
The wood-bird wakes, and starts to see 
Their witch-work sparkles on his wings, 
And turns and turns suspiciously, 
As if he deemed them harmful things ; 
Then folds him in his little nest 
And nods upon his glittering breast. 


v. 
The Angel that unbars the gate 

Of Night, stands wondering on yon hill, 
Nor lets the burning stars, that wait 

His bidding, march the skies until 
His soul hath drunk the sound and sight 
Of Earth and Heaven’s sweet troth-plight. 


VI. 
Oh! when among the sons of men 
My soul grows weary of their strife, 
How at such times | yield me then, 
To dreams of purer, holier life! 
Of life with kindlier promise blent, 
In mingled love and duty spent. 


Vil. 
And ever at this hour there seems 
One gentle form to sit by me,— 
The girl of all this wild heart's dreams, 
Its Time and its Eternity ! 
And kindly as God's twilight skies, 
She wooes me with her thoughtful eyes. 
Columbia, Tennessee. 





THE BALSAM. 


(From the German of Hanke.) 


Aunt Christel’s story had taken a strong hold on 
Lila’s interest, notwithstanding her individual anxi- 
eties; and poor Foster, and the handsome Palm, 
the worthy Solon, and the honest Nohr, had be- 
come quite confused in her mind, though over this 
heterogeneous mass, her aunt’s quiet tale, and the 
stillness of home, seemed to extend a soothing in- 
fluence. 

Their simple meal concluded, the lonely pair pre- 
pared for their afternoon ramble; the niece equip- 
ped ina modest straw-bonnet, with a gay shawl, 
thrown carelessly over her rounded arm, for their 
twilight return; the aunt dressed in a bonnet of 
grey silk, and a lightly wadded cloak, which ser- 
ved to protect her feebler frame from the fresh 
Axtumn air. 

Their work-baskets were stocked with sugar and 
coffee, since such articles of luxury were not to be 
had at the mill, as well as an abundant supply of 
milk-bread, and sponge-cakes, with which to regale 
the miller’s rosy children. 

The place lay among lonely woods, at about half 
a mile from the city ; and being public property, the 
miller devoted himself solely to the duties of his 
calling, while his wife was too much occupied with 
her numerous young ones, to find time for making 
those attractive arrangements, which might have 
won her guests from the city, who were elsewise 
induced, by her lack of outward preparation, to 
seek more frequented places for their numerous pic- 
nics. And yet, nothing could be more charming 
than the mill-seat ; even an artist might be gratified 
by the position of its dwelling-house, embowered 
among fruit-trees and verdant shrubbery, while the 
foaming rivulet, and the perpetual whirl of the mill- 
wheel, lent an agreeable cadence to the green and 
perfumed woods, where, lulled to quiet thought, the 
heart is often won to exclaim, “ how beautiful is 
this earth, and how full of holy enjoyment!” 

Aunt Christel had been for several years ac- 
quainted with the miller’s wife, by whom she was 
greatly respected and esteemed; her entire sup- 
plies of milk and cream, butter and eggs, were all 
furnished from the mill-place ; and although bought 
at a liberal price, this did not prevent the kind lady 
from sending the children a regular present of pup- 
pets and dolls, at every Christmas ;—as may natu- 
rally be supposed, she was ever a welcome guest 
to these honest people. In the course of every 
summer, she usually made up a pic-nic, whose des- 
tination was this rural retreat, and while such fétes 
afforded pleasure to her own benevolent heart, they 
were eagerly welcomed by her young and active 
niece. 

Lila and her aunt were soon seen wending their 
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It was one of 


way along the sequestered path. 
the mildest and most beautiful days of Autumn; 
light, transparent mist hung like a veil of golden 
tissue over the distant horizon, and softened the 
dazzling rays of the sun, which imparted to the 


faded stubble-fields the aspect of Summer. From 
the fruit-orchard echoed the gay laugh of the happy 
gatherers, while in the dark woods were heard the 
bells of the grazing cattle; all combining to pro- 
duce, in the thoughtful spirit, something approach- 
ing to sadness. 

** How quiet and peaceful is all here !” exclaim- 
ed Aunt Christel, as she looked around with an air 
of gentle satisfaction; ‘since my earliest youth, | 
have been a lover of retirement, and never felt so 
happy, as when shut out from the bustle of the 
world. Indeed, I now perceive in that particular 
bias, the certain index of my after position as an 
old maid, since an unmarried woman cannot safely 
mix in the business of the world, if she would se- 
cure herself from that rude contact, and frequent 
misrepresentations, which are too apt to prove her 
portion. Home is alone the proper sphere for those 
who enter not on the nearer relations, to which they 
seemed originally destined: there alone they feel 
their true destiny, and own that God is the parent 
of all his creatures—there, they win, by earnest 
prayer and fulfilled duties, that cheerful hope, which 
shall enable them to tread with steadfast steps 
their lonely path through life.” 

“ Oh, Aunt!” exclaimed Lila, apparently hurt by 
her companion’s observation, “ it vexes me to hear 
you class yourself among those, who, neglected in 
every relation of life, pass their aimless existence 
to no noble purpose, but by their irritable tempers, 
and unsettled claims, almost deserve the scoffs, so 
apt to be cast upon them by their acquaintances. 
How can you compare yourself with these useless 
personages? Are you not beloved and revered ? 
and do you not receive tokens of respect from 
every circle in which you may chance to appear ? 
Surely wives and mothers might derive instruction 
from your teachings ; and are you not my mother 
in the highest sense of that sacred word, since you 
have granted unto me my higher being? My spi- 
rit is the offspring of yours, and my mind has im- 
bibed its every sense of truth and virtue from your 
own pure heart.” 

““ My good child,” exclaimed Aunt Christel, as a 
tear of gratification fell from her eyes on the maid- 
en’s hand, “‘ God be praised! that I have not lived 
in vain, and your testimony affords me that hope ; 
but believe me, Lila, it is only through resignation, 
that J have enjoyed such universal respect,—for 
men generally tender those women: their esteem, 
who seem least dependent on their notice ; even as 
the best way by which to obtain possession of the 
treasures of life, is to learn how to do without 
them.” 

They had now reached the end of their walk, and 


Vou. XTI—85 


already the rushing fall of water, and the cease- 
less rotation of the foaming wheel, along with the 
clapper in the machinery of the mill, startled them 
in their conversation; when, on looking up, they 
saw the miller’s wife, standing with her child in 
her arms, in the broad road leading to the city. 

At the first sight of the new comers, she clapped 
her hands joyfully, exclaiming, in a loud, shrill 
voice, which rose above the noise of the waters, 
“Ah! what good luck is this, which brings you to 
the mill to-day? Welcome, madam, and you too, 
Miss Lila; how often I have wished for you during 
this morning. Yet what good can wishing do? 
it cannot serve as a messenger, and that was what 
I needed, since my good man keeps all the boys 
very busy, now that the tide runs high. 

Aunt Christel enquired, why her humble friend 
was desirous of communicating with them on that 
particular day ? 

‘TI will tell you, madam,” said she ; “‘ my Casper 
was lucky enough, this morning, to catch two fine 
trout from the river, and as my family do not care 
for such delicacies, but far prefer a savory stew of 
carp, thinks I to myself, what a nice dinner these 
fish would make for Mrs. Christel and the young 
lady, if I could but find some one to despatch them 
by. Now that you are here, however, I can pre- 
pare them for your supper.” 

Aunt Christel thanked her for her kind inten- 
tions, but observed that she would not be able to 
remain until supper time, but when the good dame 
assured her, that she should have it an hour earlier 
than usual, she cheerfully agreed to remain. 

In the meanwhile, Lila unpacked her little store 
of dainties, and handed to each of the rosy-ckeeked 
children a fine slice of the delicate cake. 

“Why don’t you kiss your hand to the lady? 
Geeta, instead of looking so shy,” exclaimed the 
mother, to one timid little maiden, who seemed 
fearful of advancing ; “don’t you remember the good 
lady, who gave you a red cloak, and a pretty doll, 
last Christmas ?” but when the child shook her 
head, she added, in a tone of vexation, “ me can’t 
help being ashamed of such awkward children, they 
shoot up like mushrooms in the forest, and cannot 
be made to learn any thing, save the fear of God.” 

Lila laughed at the good dame’s simplicity, while 
aunt Christel observed, “ that is the only essential 
knowledge, my friend, and all the rest may be 
taught by degrees.” 

Lila now selected a pretty spot in the back- 
ground of the mill-seat, from whence they could 
enjoy the fine perspective of the distant mountains ; 
and while her aunt and herself reclined on a rustic 
bench, the miller’s wife spread a small table in the 
leafy recess, and brought her abundant supply of 
rich cream, to give zest to their coffee, which she 
speedily prepared. She loudly lamented that she 
could not longer enjoy their company, since the lazy 
maids in the potato field required to be watched ; 
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but she promised to return in time for an early 
supper. When this slight refreshment had been 
partaken, and the chatty dame departed, Lila en- 
treated of her aunt to continue her story, which 
she did, as follows: 

‘“* The first six months after Foster's departure, 
were, aS you may suppose, melancholy enough. 
My mother's eyesight became decidedly worse, and 
when I| saw her extending her hand to a distance, 
to take hold of objects comparatively near, or some- 
times failing altogether in these attempts, I felt 
there was too much reason for my long concealed 
fears, and that she was rapidly becoming blind. 
Strange to tell, her naturally quick temper became 
mild and uniform, under this heavy trial, and she 
would have been often even gay, had it not been 
for my father’s increasing indisposition, which 
caused us continual anxiety. With unspeakable 
anguish, we at length learned from the physician, 
that he was threatened with that incurable disease, 
dropsy of the chest; his nights were past in rest- 
less tossings, till at length unable to endure a re- 
clining position, the only repose was that, which 
he enjoyed in an arm-chair ; and although for sev- 
eral months he refused to comply with the advice 
of the physician, to give up his situation as priu- 
cipal of the school, yet, one morning, on fainting 
away in the lecturer’s chair, he quietly acknow- 
ledged the necessity of such a resignation. The 
whole class were greatly alarmed. for he was much 
beloved by his pupils,and oh! what a mournful day 
it was, when they bore him home to his distressed 
family, and bade him farewell for the last time. 

** How often during that period did I seek the 
solitude of the chamber, which Foster had formerly 
occupied, to plead in fervent prayer, that my father 
might still be preserved to me, and in those solemn 
moments, when I sought to win the Lord of the 
universe to grant me my poor wishes, how did | 
envy the child-like confidence of the patient suf- 
ferer in Gethsemane, who, even in the midst of his 
agony of soul, exclaimed, ‘ Father, not as I will, 
but as Thou wilt!’ I felt that he only worships in 
spirit and in trath, who can heartily repeat these 
words, and yet my trembling and stubborn heart 
was too often apt to add, ‘ah! if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me,’ till, strengthened again by 
that model of christian submission, I would seek to 
conclude, ‘ Thy will be done.’ 

‘““Ah! my daughter, prayer breathed in such a 
spirit, will often draw down now, as it did then, an 
angel from Heaven, to revive and to strengthen; 
and methought I felt the presence of some such 
celestial being in the comfort which was imparted 
to me; and acknowledged that spiritual arms were 
lent me, for the conflict in which I was soon to 
engage. 

“One day an old friend of the family called to 


inform my father, that an oculist, by the name of 


Floss, was expected from a neighboring city, to 














cut a small tumor from the eyelid of a gentleman, 
who was then on a visit at his house; and he 
thought it well not to neglect the opportunity of 
making known his arrival, in case my mother 
might wish to consult him in reference to her own 
eyes. 

“*My father eagerly caught at the intelligence, 
and begged his friend to bring the oculist, if pos- 
sible, on the following day, to our house. As I 
stood, on the next morning, at the window, I saw 
our neighbor approaching, accompanied by a stran- 
ger of such youthful appearance, and such a flip- 
pant air, both in dress and carriage, as awakened 
a secret mistrust within me, since I had expected 
to see, in the oculist, a much older man, and one 
of more thonghtful demeanor. Aware of my mo- 
ther's nervous excitability, I requested of Dr. Floss, 
that should he form an unfavorable opinion of her 
case, he would not express it openly before her, but 
unfold it privately to my father or myself; instead 
of sympathizing in my feelings, the stranger cast 
on me an impertinent glance, and returned such a 
rude and abrupt answer to my request, as strength- 
ened me in my first suspicion, that he was no other 
than a travelling charlatan. His deportment to- 
wards my mother fully answered such a supposi- 
tion, for his manner in seeking to deceive the poor 
invalid, with false hopes, was so unskilful, that in 
a trembling voice she entreated him, for God's 
sake, to tell her the whole truth. 

*** Since you desire it, madam,’ said he, and he 
glanced towards me defyingly as he spoke, ‘I will 
not conceal your disease. You are threatened with 
cataract, in fact, | may say, that I perceive it al- 
ready, but as soon as the right period arrives, I 
will make use of my couching needle, and take my 
word for it, madam, if you will but allow your im- 
agination to anticipate but a few weeks, you may 
feel assured that your sight is already recovered.’ 

“The confidence with which these last words 
were pronounced, filled me with an indescribable 
terror, and while my mother seemed full of hope- 
ful faith, and displayed an unusual composure, my 
father became pale as death ; deep sighs stole from 
his quivering lips, and in speechless anxiety he 
lent back in his chair ; while to increase my alarm, 
I saw that this scene had produced the most pain- 
ful effect on his health. 

* Since the rapid progress of my father’s sick- 
ness, I slept, or rather watched every night in his 
chamber; for in his hours of greatest pain, nothing 
seemed to compose him sv much, as to have me 
read aloud from the Holy Scriptures, or some of 
his favorite authors. On the evening of the very 
day of the above visit, I took my seat by his bed- 
side, and turned to the page in Seneca, where I 
had ceased reading on the preceding day. As I 
was seeking out the paragraph, 1 heard him mur- 
mur to himself, in broken tones : ‘ her mother blind, 
her father dead ; Emily still a helpless girl; great 
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God! what will become of poor Christel !’—then, 
as if suddenly aware of my presence, he gently 
added, ‘lay aside your book, my daughter, I have 
much to say, and this is the most proper time for 
speaking. You are no common girl, Christel; your 
soul is strong and full of courage, and as you were 
my joy in life, so you will prove my comfort in 
death.’ 

** Alas! my father had believed me capable of 
more fortitude than I really possessed, for loud sobs 
burst from my bosom, as the thought of his near 
departure broke upon me. 

“* Do not grieve thus, Christel,’ said he, as he 
laid his feeble hand upon my throbbing head, ‘ be- 
lieve me, death is no evil, but rather a mighty de- 
liverer, who frees us from all earthly sorrows, and 
conducts us to a more perfect state of being. In 
a short time we will meet again, and thus assured 
of a reunion, is it not well to make those little ar- 
rangements necessary to the period of this passing 
life? Strange to say, since your character first 
unfolded itself, I have never thought of your mar- 
tying, though you will believe: your dying father, 
when he assures you, that nothing would afford 
him so much comfort, as to leave his excellent 
daughter well provided for. From your earliest 
youth, however, you have shown yourself so free 
from the common weaknesses of your sex, and ap- 
peared possessed of so much firmness and indepen- 
dence, that I rather regarded you as the stay and 
prop of others, than as one destined to lean on man 
for support. And now I see that my conjectures 
have proved right, for what will become of your 
blind mother, good Christel, if your fond and faith- 
ful hand should fail to guide her declining foot- 
stepst Oh! my Antigone,’ cried he, and as he 
spoke, his tones grew strong with depth of feeling, 
‘{ feel, 1 know, that you will relinquish cheerfully 
every nearer relation, for the sake of your helpless 
parent; and although no husband may win your 
devoted love, and no blooming children spring like 
flowers around your path, since such objects of 
regard would surely encroach on the devotion, 
which you now pay your mother, yet if spirits are 
permitted to hold communion with their earthly 
loved ones, your father will not fail to watch over, 
and cheer you in your lonely course ; and you shall 
enjoy that tranquil peace and security, to which 
virtue alone is entitled.’ 

“** My father’s words have really proved true,’ 
continued aunt Christel, in tones of deep emotion, 
‘and | faithfully fulfilled the promise made him, 
in that solemn moment, that I would never forsake 
my invalid mother.’ 

“It seemed strange to me that my father thought 
so little of my young and beautiful sister, Emliy, 
and that he did not even refer to Foster; for my 
heart whispered, that, if in his last moments he 
had sanctioned any after union between us, I should 


would have assisted me in watching over my 
mother’s declining years. 

“My father only survived a fortnight from this 
period, and died, as he had lived, with all the com- 
posure and pious resignation of a christian and a 
philosopher. A higher than any earthly power 


‘supported me under this sad bereavement, and 


while I acknowledged the entire nothingness of life, 
T felt that the only object worthy of exertion lay 
in the path of duty. 

“In the course of a few weeks a new President 
was elected, and as we were obliged to quit a com- 
fortable home, which was included in the incum- 
bency, I found it necessary to consult immediately 
with my mother concerning the change of resi- 
dence. Contrary to my earnest wish of remain- 
ing in my native place, she seemed desirous of re- 
moving to the City, where one of her early friends 
resided, in whom she hoped to find a solace under 
her many sorrows; and where the oculist was lo- 
cated, who had succeeded, most unaccountably, in 
winning her confidence. It seemed hard to me, 
thus early to forsake the home of my youth, and 
the spot around which clustered my tenderest 
recollections, but I felt that it would be selfish to 
deprive my unfortunate mother of the small grati- 
fication which she hoped to derive from her 
change of residence, and having devoted my life 
to her comfort, I quietly acquiesced in her decis- 
ion, and wrote to the above-mentioned friend, re- 
questing her to rent a house suitable to our limit- 
ed circumstances. 

“My father’s will bequeathed to me his exten- 
sive library, while City stock of equal value was 
left to Emily, to be given exclusively to her at 
my mother’s death; and when we had made a sale 
of our numerous superfluities, I felt that we were 
fully prepared to leave the City, where we had so 
long resided. 

“On the evening previous to our departure, I 
could not refrain from visiting, for the last time, 
many of its favorite localities, and as some friends 
were passing the evening with my mother, I took 
the opportunity for wandering out alone. On 
reaching the noble edifice, where my father had so 
long ruled as President, I seemed bowed down 
with sorrowful contemplation ; for as it stood amid 
the wide enclosure, with some of its marble col- 
umns bathed in the mellow moonlight, and others 
lying in deep shadow, its aspect suited well the 
tone of my feelings; I remembered how often my 
father’s footsteps had trodden that lofty portico, 
and that now he was as cold as the marble on 
which I gazed. The thouglit was rife with an- 
guish ! 

“On the following morning we bade farewell to 
our beloved home, and as I heard the City clock 
strike the hour for the last time, I asked whether 
I should ever hear those sounds again, and a mys- 





then have felt myself blest with a partner, who 


terious answer, perchance the mere illusion of my 
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own yearning desire, stole on my spirit, answering 
me, that after many years of peaceful happiness, 
that clock would strike the tolling hour over my 
open grave; and God grant me the realization of 
that fancy ! 

“Ere I refer to our new change of location, let 
me first speak of Foster. During the past year 
we had received several letters from him, in 
each of which he expressed himself quite happy in 
the prosecution of his studies at the University, 
and only a few days previous to my father's death, 
1 wrote, at his desire, a few lines to his former 
pupil, enclosing his allowance for the next year; 
while 1 was doing so, my father expressed the 
fear, that the circumstances of his widow and 
children, would not allow of any such assistance] 
in future, and eager to gratify him in his benevolent 
purpose, 1 now unfolded to him a plan, which |] 
had some time previously conceived, of employing 
my excellent education to some good account, 
and of opening a school in whatever place we 
might afterwards reside. The income arising 
from this effort, would, as I assured him, enable us 
yearly to transmit to Foster the regular sum, with- 
out giving him any cause to suspect our change of 
circumstances ; and the beaming smile with which 
he heard my plan, told of his entire approval. 

‘In this letter to Foster, I openly expressed my 
feelings of sorrow, concerning the uncertain state 
of my mother’s health, and could not repress 
poignant emotions of grief for my father, since | 
felt that in so doing, I should meet with certain 
sympathy from his beloved pupil. In referring, 
however, to the sum enclosed for his use, I did not 
in the least hint at any pecuniary difficulties, since 
in fact, I had not yet realized any, and it gratified 
me to think, that through my quiet instrumentality, 
Foster might fully prosecute the studies, in which 
he had so ardently engaged. 

“The next mail brought an answer to this epis- 
tle, expressing, in every line, the most tender in- 
terest and sympathy in our domestic troubles. In 
this letter Foster assured me, that the heartfelt 
anxiety caused by its contents, would have been 
yet further increased by his acceptance of the en- 
closed sum, which, under any circumstances, he 
would not have retained, interfering, as the remit- 
tance probably did, with his kind benefactor’s lim- 
ited means. He added, that such aid was now 
entirely unnecessary, since he had found a gene- 
rous friend in a wealthy and noble-spirited young 
Count, whom he had providentially saved from 
drowning, at a large swimming party, where they 
had accidentally met. With that ardent feeling, 
which made him a favorite among his companions, 
the Count had not wounded his sensibility, by of- 
fering him any pecuniary compensation, but had so 
attached himself to him, that Foster could not re- 
fuse to become an inmate of his house; that he 





had furthermore accepted a gratis ticket, which 


allowed him free admittance to the lecture-rooms 
of the several Professors; and at the end of the 
collegiate course, he intended to travel as tutor 
with the young Count through the kingdoms of 
Europe. 

*** Does it not seem strange, dear Christel,’ said 
he, ‘that the spontaneous act of a single moment, 
should have thus laid the ground-work of our fu- 
ture fortunes; and yet,’ continued he, ‘I would 
willingly resign these, my pleasant prospects, and 
turn my back on the glowing picture, which the 
future presents, could I but be near you in these 
days of sorrow, when your kind mother and your- 
self must need the sympathy of friends to admin- 
ister comfort and encouragement to your bleeding 
hearts.’ 

** | cannot describe the varied feelings with which 
I read this kind epistle, yet while it painted my friend’s 
future prospects with the warm sunshine of pros- 
perity, it seemed to part him from me, as by a 
deep chasm, for the remainder of my life; though 
as I lingered over his many kind expressions of 
attachment, and marked the interest, which he ev- 
idently felt in our domestic trials, I flattered my- 
self, that neither time nor absence could ever sever 
the links, which bound him to the home of his ben- 
efactor. 

* Our removal to this City, placed us in a situa- 
tion of extreme retirement. ‘The friend, on whose 
sympathy my mother had so strongly calculated, 
had fallen into such feeble health, as seldom allow- 
ed her to cross her own threshold, and the oculist, 
who had engaged to attend us, was almost con- 
stantly travelling through the adjacent country, 
and only visited his home at particular seasons. 
Yet on the whole, I was well pleased with our lo- 
cation, for although the house was small and sim- 
ple in its arrangements, it was pleasantly situated, 
and we had kind neighbors, in a family by the 
name of Huber, of whom the father was a cloth 
merchant of great respectability. Their eldest 
daughter, Bertha, soon became Emily’s most inti- 
mate friend, and as Mr. Huber frequently com- 
plained of the want of attention paid his children 
in the public school, I gladly consented to receive 
the youngest daughters as my first pupils. Wheth- 
er owing to my zeal for their progress, or to their 
parent’s prejudice in my favor, the children suc- 
ceeded so well under my management, that these 
kind people seemed to think that I had worked 
wonders, and so lauded my efforts among their ac- 
quaintances, that in a very short time I found 
myself at the head of a large school of chil- 
dren, of both sexes. The sum paid for tuition was 
certainly not large ; but as the property left by my 
father was little more than three thousand dollars, 
I soon discovered that some other income was ne- 
cessary to allow us still to enjoy several real com- 
forts, among which I esteemed a house servant the 
chief. You may imagine how delightful it was to 
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me, to be enabled by my individual exertions, to 
supply my mother with some accustomed delica- 
cies, or to allow Emily to enjoy an occasional so- 
cial pleasure. 

“Thus a whole year passed by, during which my 
mother’s sight became gradually worse, till at 
length the last faint ray of light disappeared in ut- 
ter darkness, while the progress of the disease was 
so gradual, that she had become entirely blind, ere 
she realized her real danger. Although I some- 
what distrusted the skill of the oculist, who had 
engaged to perform the delicate operation, yet to 
gratify her in her wishes, I frequently sent to in- 
quire whether he had returned from his journey ; 
and one day, at dinner-time, when my mother was 
partaking, with particular relish, of a favorite dish, 
who should enter the parlor but Dr. Floss himself. 
It seemed to me, that his manner was ruder and 
more unpolished than ever, when, after a brief ex- 
amination of his patient’s eyes, he turned to where 
I was standing, and abruptly observed, that it was 
high time to perform the operation. 

‘* My mother became as pale as death, but offer- 
ed no objection; and although I was equally shocked, 
yet the time seemed so badly chosen, that I mildly 
asked whether he could not postpone it until the 
morrow. 

““*T am too old a practitioner, Miss,’ said he, 
with a scornful smile, ‘to need any advice from 
others, and assure you that the benefit derived from 
its performance, while the system is fasting, can- 
not compare with the anxiety produced by a post- 
ponement.’ 

“ Sull unconvinced by his observation, I ran at 
full speed to Mr. Huber’s, and entreated him to 
come instantly to our assistance, and if possible to 
induce the oculist to defer his movements. Our 
excellent neighbor did not tarry a moment, but 
while I stood before him, shaking as with an ague, 
he sprang across the street, and on seeking to fol- 
low, I found my limbs, as if suddenly palsied; a 
buzzing noise rang on my brain, and with a sick- 
ness, that seemed to resemble death, I fell fainting 
to the ground. On recovering from my long in- 
sensibility, I found myself supported by the affec- 
tionate Bertha, whose tears mingled fast with the 
refreshing essence, with which she was bathing my 
clammy forehead, while by my side stood Mrs. 
Huber, who to my mute gaze, replied, that the 
operation had been already performed. 

“* And has it proved successful?’ I asked, in 
faltering accents. 

*** God only knows,’ she replied, as she pressed 
my cold hand in both of hers, casting on me such 
a look of compassion, as made me feel that there 
was little hope; and again I entreated that I might 
hear the worst. 

“«* Your mother,’ continued my kind friend, ‘ de- 
elared that she saw surrounding objects for a mo- 
ment, but as a bandage was immediately applied, 


which must not be removed for nine days, it is im- 
possible until then, to learn the success of the ope- 
ration, or to what extent her sight is restored.’ 
‘* With Bertha’s assistance, | now ascended to 
the patient’s chamber, where Emily had remained 
throughout the whole painful scene, thus rebuking 
my own want of courage. The oculist had already 
left the house, and our maid, assisted by my sister, 
had placed my mother in bed, and closed all the 
windows of@the apartment. With a strong effort 
at composure, I seated myself on a small stool by 
the bed-side, and silently kissed the sufferer’s 
hand. 

“** My good child,’ said she, and a fond smile 
played over her pale features as she spoke, as 
though she regarded my foolish weakness as a 
stronger mark of love, than a more collected de- 
meanor would have proved, ‘ you have made your- 
self too anxious about me; indeed, I have never 
known you to be so timid and fearful before.’ 

‘“* My heart was too full for utterance, but as I 
remained watching at her side, I observed that her 
pulse became every hour more feverish, her face 
was flushed to an uncommon degree, she complain- 
ed of violent headache and nausea ; and ignorant 
what remedies to employ, I followed Mrs. Huber’s 
advice, and sent for her family physician. 

‘On inquiring into my mother’s case, the wor- 
thy Doctor could not repress his indignation, but 
called the oculist an unfeeling fellow; then, after 
prescribing a soothing draft, and promising to call 
again, he bade us farewell. 

‘For some days my mother was seriously ill, 
and her sufferings were still further increased by 
the advice of the oculist, who made use of fre- 
quent fomentations of the white of egg and alum. 
At length the momentous morning arrived, when 
we were permitted to remove the bandage, and 
what was our horror, when instead of the clear 
gaze, which we had dared to hope for, we met an 
unmeaning stare from orbs of a bloody red, and 
over whose sightless surface, the torn cataract 
floated in minute specks. 

*** Be composed, my dear children,’ said she, and 
she extended a hand to each of us, as in speech- 
less agony we stood near her, ‘all seems darker 
than ever around, yet why should [| murmur at a 
misfortune, which has come so gradually upon me. 
No! let me rather look forward to that hour, when 
I shall surely recover my sight; for though death 
may soon surprise me, like my unskilful surgeon, 
yet I cannot doubt but that a Heavenly hand will 
remove from me the darkness of the grave, and 
permit me to enjoy the full sunlight of eternal day.’ 

“* How much did I admire my mother’s calmness 
in that trying hour! Unable to control my emo- 
tion, I fell on my knees, and threw my arms around 
her in an excess of love; but ere 1 could prevent 
it, she suddenly seized my hand and pressed it to 





her lips, exclaiming, ‘ God be praised! that I pos- 
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sess thee, my Christel, for so long as thou art left 
to me, I am not wholly blind.’ 

** My head swam with joyous emotion; I recalled 
the painful scene which took place in the death- 
chamber of my young brothers ; [| remembered my 
father’s prophetic blessing, and I felt that it was 
now fulfilled. 

“ You have probably often wondered, Lila, that 
my sister played so insignificant a part in my past 
narrative, but I purposely deferred all reference to 
her history, till its most interesting period. To the 
most prejudiced mind, Emily must have appeared 
acreature of surpassing loveliness. Her form was 
moulded in nature’s perfect proportions, and her 
blooming face beamed with sprightliness, as a fresh 
rose, when it first opens in the warm sunshine. 
The habitual cheerfulness of her disposition re- 
pelled every emotion of anxiety or sorrow, and she 
was one of those, who ever turned away from sad- 
dening thought. With inclinations exactly con- 
trary to mine, she took delight in social intercourse ; 
and in that congenial element, the pinions of her 
spirit’s joy seemed to unfold themselves, as a bird, 
when it soars aloft into the airy heavens; while 
without any decided cultivation-of mind, and pos- 
sessing little of that mental energy, whose pres- 
ence is so often elicited by the particular cireum- 
stances of life, she was yet so graceful and attrac- 
tive, in person and manners, as to find friends and 
admirers in every passing acquaintance. 

“* Ah! how often, as I gazed on her, have I pon- 
dered over the deep spell, which lies in this girdle 
of Vents, those outward attractions of person, 
which can so enthrall the most insensible hearts ; 
and I felt that my sister fully possessed this power, 
when I perceived the homage, which was paid her 
beauty, in her rare interviews with the other sex. 

“ Our neighbor, Mr. Huber, was cloth purveyor 
to the grenadier battalion, which was garrisoned in 
our city, and in the course of his frequent visits at 
his house on matters connected with business, 
young Mailand, the quarter-master of the regi- 
ment, became acquainted with my sister, and as- 
tonished that such beauty should have so long 
escaped his observation, he paid her the most 
marked attention, and did not seek to repress his 
open admiration. Mr. Huber, as a prudent man 
and Emily’s friend, at first expressed some dis- 
pleasure at the youth’s frequent visits; but when 
on some playful jest from Bertha, who, as an affi- 
anced bride, dared to take these little liberties, 
Mailand fully disclosed to her his ardent love for 
my sister, our worthy neighbor made enquiries con- 
cerning his real merit, and cheered us by the assu- 
rance that Mailand was universally beloved, and 
pronounced by all to be a generous and honest fel- 
low. 

* Moved by my sister’s evident attachment, and 
influenced by the thought of thus securing a pro- 
tector to her innocent and helpless daughter, my 





mother offered no objection to the match, but in 
spite of Emily’s extreme youth, and the loss she 
must experience in being thus deprived of her vi- 
vacious companion, she allowed the bridal prepara- 
tions to be commenced, since it was probable that 
Mailand’s regiment would, in a short time, be or- 
dered to another place. 

“It is probable that the gay bridegroom found 
nothing very attractive in the society of the blind 
mother, or the old-fashioned sister of his betrothed, 
though this was my own supposition alone, since 
Mailand’s polished politeness never allowed him to 
betray his real feelings. I was careful, however, 
in not testing his patience too far, but made my 
mother’s invalid state an excuse for refusing every 
invitation which he forced upon me: and in all our 
arrangements for the future, I took care to con- 
vince him, that in marrying a portionless maiden, 
he need feel no fear of having any of her family 
dependent upon him, as I had resolved never to 
receive a pecuniary favor from my brother-in-law, 
and thus I felt myself fully entitled to his respect. 

“From the period of her engagement, Emily 
seemed to breathe an atmosphere of utter bliss ; 
her station, as Mailand’s wife, was entirely suited 
to her natural inclinations ; for while as the envied 
bride of an officer she engaged in those thought- 
less pleasures which belonged to military life, his 
situation as quarter-master of the regiment secured 
him from the more active duties of war, and enabled 
him to look forward to a long perspective of un- 
broken ease. In fact, Emily, in her artless man- 
ner, often assured me that she felt as happy as a 
queen ; and how fully did I sympathize in her every 
joy. 

* You may readily suppose, Lila, that the ac- 
customed stillness of our home, was now fully de- 
stroyed, for a thousand passing occurrences served 
to keep our household in perpetual bustle. To-day, 
Mailand carried his betrothed to a rural pic-nic ; 
to-morrow, he accompanied her in visits among her 
acquaintances ; on one evening, he urged her to at- 
tend some public concert; on the next, we were 
actively engaged in preparing her for a féte, given 
by the General, and where the quarter-master’s 
beautiful bride must appear. Each unengaged 
evening, however, found the lover seated in our 
parlor, and although he tried to encourage general 
conversation, his subjects were so uncongenial, that 
those leisure hours of my busy day, which were for- 
merly so agreeable, now often became exceedingly 
wearisome. 

“¢ Do you not wish, Christel,’ said my mother, 
after a morning of unusual bustle, ‘ do you not wish 
that we were quiet once more? It seems to me 
that Mailand is as weary of conversing with us, as 
we are of listening to him ; and Emily, too, appears 
so restless : everything is out of order, and the 
continual ranning to-and-fro, quite disturbs me in 
my moments of thought; in truth, all is so differ- 
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ent from that peaceful intercourse, which is espe- 
cially necessary to the blind.’ 

“The poor invalid only gave expression to my 
own feelings, since I too longed for the habitual 
quiet, which I had so learned to love ; and soon our 
yearnings proved earlier realized than we had even 
desired. One morning, as we sat at breakfast, 
Mailand rushed in to inform us that the regiment 
had received orders for an immediate march to a 
distant frontier, and he added, that he had come to 
entreat Emily to alter the period of seven weeks, 
the time specified for her bridal, to the brief term 


of eight days, and while he lamented the press of 


eral march, and saw my beautiful sister, as she 
rushed into my room, attired in a tasteful travelling 
dress, I could scarcely repress my varied emotions, 
As we sat at table trying to control our real feel- 
ings, by talking over the little circumstances of the 
last night’s ball, my mother suddenly grew pale and 
trembled violently, for just then she caught the 
loud bursts of the trampets, mingled with the mar- 
tial music, and as the regiment passed by on their 
outward march, Mailand rushed in, and noisily ex- 
claimed, ‘Quick, Emily, make short work of it, 
and say ‘ good bye,’ for the carriage waits.’ 

“With a sudden shriek of anguish, my sister 


business, which hardly permitted him a moment of | threw herself into my mother’s arms, then clasped 


repose, he prayed my sister, in a tone of playful 
railery, to strengthen her heart for the parting hour, 
and to assail the weak sensibilities of womanhood 
with that well-tempered armor of firmness, which 
is so necessary to a soldier’s bride. 


me in ardent pressure to her throbbing heart ; and 
ere a word of farewell could be spoken, Mailand 
hurried her into the carriage, and in a few moments 
they disappeared amid the military procession, while 
we sat weeping in the deserted house, that seemed 





‘‘ Emily was scarcely eighteen years of age, and|as if oppressed with the stillness of the grave. 
although this unexpected news overshadowed her| Gradually, however, we owned the value of our 
fair face with sadness, yet the delight with which | long disturbed quiet, and in the prosecution of my 
she looked forward to a situation so suited to her| monotonous routine of duty, | looked to the bust- 
ardent temperament, soon caused her to overcome | ling past, as on some gay picture, beleld only in a 
any painful emotions; and I could not be angry | passing dream. 


with her, when I saw the bright smile of hope, 


‘* Two months passed by, during which we re- 


which hung like a rainbow amid the tears called | ceived numerous letters from Emily, assuring me 


forth by the prospect of her speedy departure. 


of her continued health and happiness. As the 


“ The week which now ensued, found me almost | autumn advanced, my health, which was usaally 
wearied out with constant employment, for although | excellent, seemed suddenly to decline. With no 
the suddenness of the affair removed the necessity | apparent reason I became thin and emaciated, while 
of any bridal party, yet there were so many arti- | my spirits were sensibly affected by my bodily indis- 
cles necessary to the comfort and convenience of| position. Employment, which had hitherto proved 
Emily’s long journey and sojourn in a strange land, | a real pleasure, now wearied and disgusted me in 
that I was almost continually employed at my |its little minutie; my thoughts wandered abroad 
needle, and hardly allowed myself more than two| through a wide world of possibilities; and seeking 
or three hours of repose during the nights of that | after fancied happiness, | lived in the constant ex- 
busy week; while, obliged to answer her lover’s| pectation of some uncommon event. Soon the fu- 
claims, my sister could lend me no assistance. 1) ture proved that my imagination prophesied rightly. 


cannot describe my weariness and dejection o 


f;One evening I lay on the sofa in our dim par- 


spirits, when, on the day previous to the departure | lor, just recovering from a slight attack of ague, 
of the regiment, I led my blind mother to the| while my mother sat opposite with her bending figure 
church, where the young couple were to be united|completely bathed in the silver moonlight. The 
by the Chaplain of the army, and where the bride’s | thought of the dark night that surrounded her in 


lovely demeanor elicited admiration from many 0 


f|the midst of that evening splendor, recalled to my 


the officers, who were present; and won a costly | mind the fact, how often the heavenly light of truth 
bridal gift from the General’s wife. On the same|is dimmed by the shades of prejudice, and inter- 
evening, a splendid ball was given by the City to} ested in such philosophical reflections, the selfish 
the regiment; and while my sister shone as the| sorrows of my own heart dissolved themselves in 


queen of the gay feast, and led the dance in he 
myrtle crown, I remained at home with my sor 


r| serious contemplation. 
-| “*Christel, my child, are you more unwell than 


rowing mother, who could not repress some feelings | usual ?’ enquired my mother at length, probably 
of disappointment, as she discovered the strength | made anxious by my silence, and I promptly an- 


of the new relation, which could thus win a daugh 
ter from her mother on the last evening of he 


-|swered in the negative :—‘ Then let us talk of old 
r|times,—said she, and as if aware of the subject 


home existence. Aware that the thoughtless Emily | that awakened my liveliest interest, she added, ‘ by 
would forget many articles essential to her comfort, | the way, how long is it since we have heard from 
I passed half the night in packing her trunks, and| Foster? I should really like to know how he 


when, on the following morning, I was awakene 


by the loud beating of drums, the signal for a gen- 


dj gets on.’ 
““* He has come to speak for himself,’ answered 
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a manly, but agitated voice; then a long black 
shadow fell across the moonlight, and with a loud 
cry of astonishment, I sprang up. The stranger 
advanced towards me, but before I could catch a 
glimpse of his features, I felt the pressure of Fos- 
ter’s strong arm around me, and completely over- 
come with joy, I lay for a moment on his faithful 
heart. 

“* Foster, dear Foster,’ exclaimed my mother, 
with upraised hands, as she in turn was clasped in 
his affectionate embrace ; while mistaking her loud 
call, the servant just then entered with lights, and 
I now remarked the changes which had taken place 
in his personal appearance. His slight and grace- 
ful figure had expanded into noble proportions ; the 
glow of health and feeling colored his cheek ; over 
his well-arranged dress was carelessly thrown a 
costly cloak ; a brilliant diamond served as a breast- 
pin, and a valuable antique formed his seal-ring. 
I know not why it was, but I could not repress 
some feelings of regret, as 1 compared Foster, as he 
now stood, in handsome attire and apparently pros- 
perous circumstances, before me, with the pale or- 
phan boy, who had once thrown himself on my com- 
passion, while, notwithstanding the agitation pro- 
duced by his unexpected arrival, I could not but re- 
mark the shade of sorrowful surprise which passed 
over his countenance, as he viewed me more closely 
by the aid of the light, and I felt, for the first time, 
that I had greatly changed in appearance since we 
parted. In answer to our enquiries, Foster in- 
formed us, that during the last three years of travel 
he had visited the most beautiful countries of Eu- 
rope; and since the period when his patron, the 
Count, arrived at legal age, he had acted as super- 
intendent over his extensive estates. My mother’s 
cheek colored with pleasure, as he described his 
agreeable mode of living. A spacious suite of 
apartments in the Count’s palace, as he informed 
us, was entirely relinquished to his use; four hor- 
ses stood waiting his bidding, for the duties of 
his office required frequent journeying; his table 
was daily supplied with delicacies, and the numer- 
ous servants who attended upon him, were almost 
wearisome in their assiduities. 

“ Heaven knows, that Foster’s good fortune did 
not in the least exceed my hopes, yet strange to 
say, I felt myself secretly depressed by this infor- 
mation, and could not but compare the bountiful 
liberality displayed towards him by his wealthy 
patron, with the humble aid which our limited cir- 
cumstances had alone allowed us to offer. Some- 
thing of these secret feelings probably mingled in 
the tones with which I asked, whether he had visit- 
ed our city on business, and I discovered a shade 
of reproach in his serious glance, as he answered, 
* That is hardly a kind question, my friend; what 
further motive was necessary, than the desire of 
visiting you and your mother ? 

“*] next enquired how long he intended to remain 





with us? To this he gave no definite answer, but 
on bidding farewell at a late hour, for he had taken 
lodgings at a neighboring inn, he pleaded for per- 
mission to accompany me in a walk on the following 
morning. 

“ After anight of feverish and almost sleepless 
agitation, | rose early to prepare myself for the 
promised excursion, and so wan and haggard did I 
look as I stood before the mirror, that it seemed to 
me that ten years had passed over my head since 
I last met Foster. 

“It was a cheerful October day, and a little be- 
fore the hour my companion arrived, and after chat- 
ting with my mother for a short time, he proposed 
that we should set outon ourramble. AsI walked 
along the familiar streets, I could not but remark 
the many inquisitive glances cast on us by every 
passer by, as with my arm resting in that of the 
tall and handsome Foster, we sauntered along 
the shady street, while he constantly bent towards 
me, as if in confidential conversation. My com- 
panion probably observed it also, since on reaching 
a public garden, he proposed that we should enter 
and rest ourselves for awhile. Judge of my as- 
tonishment, Lila, when, after some preparatory con- 
versation, Foster informed me that his sole reason 
for visiting the city, was to urge me to share with 
him his future lot, and if possible, to induce me to 
return to Corland as his wife. 

‘“* With the most tender expressions of love, he 
sketched the picture of his long attachment, awa- 
kened, as he said, by my continued and devoted 
kindness ; and with all the ardor of a grateful spirit, 
he urged me to share the sunshine of the future,—- 
me, who, as he said, had formerly seemed to him a 
guardian angel. As these flattering accents fell on 
my ear, and I felt my hand pressed repeatedly to 
his eloquent lips, I almost forgot, for a moment, 
the fixed purpose of my existence, till, as I was 
about to answer, my tearful eyes fell on his seal- 
ring, which | recognized as the head of Sophocles. 
Immediately the scene of my father’s death-bed 
rose before me! I remembered how he had called 
me his Antigone, and I seemed to behold him stand- 
ing on the still shore of death, warning me by a 
mute sign, not to be allured by the fascinations of 
love, from the narrow path of truth and duty. 

““¢ Foster,’ I said, in firm tones, ‘listen to me 
patiently. A fatal error misleads you, when you 
urge me to unite my future fate with yours. God 
knows how delicious is the very thought of such a 
connexion, but yet I feel it is an error, which sooner 
or later would bring with it its own panishment. 
In your enthusiastic gratitude, you have overvalued 
those small acts of sisterly regard, by which I 
sought to alleviate the sorrows of your early lot, 
and which were as necessary to the peace of my 
spirit, as this vital air is to my bodily frame. It is 
now toa much that you should repay those trifling 
demonstrations of kindness with the sacrifice of 
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your highest earthly felicity. Besides, a link, in- 
dissoluble save by death, binds me to my afflicted 
mother, and though, as yeu urge, she would still 
continue to reside with us, yet her feeble frame 
could not bear the fatigue of the journey to your 
distant home, or any change in those daily habits 
which now form a part of her existence; last of 
all, Foster,’ here my tears gushed in torrents, ‘ I 
could not be your wife, even if these objections 
were removed. Your speaking glance enquires, 
why ? and my answer is simply this, dear friend— 
I could not endure the thought of losing an atom 
of your respect, and prefer as now to claim from 
you your fraternal regard, your constant esteem, 
than to feel, as your wife, that I possessed your 
gratitude, but not your love.’ 

“ As strengthened in my purpose, I thus calmly 
returned an answer to my companion’s protesta- 
tions, I could not but remark his sudden change of 
countenance, for although a deep sigh stole from 
his lips, I felt it was caused rather by the relief af- 
forded to his anxious spirit, than by the sorrow 
arising from disappointed hope; and even as he 
sought to remove my objections, and to prove the 
reasonablenes of our union, it did not escape my 
searching glance, that the impetuosity of ardent 


love had but small share in his urgent entreaties, 
and that his proposals were rather elicited by his 
sense of gratitude, than by any gentler emotion. 
In tones of inexpressible sorrow, I prayed him to 
spare me any further mention of this painful sub- 
ject, and thus the peace of my soul was soon re- 
stored, although it suffered severe wounds in the 
conflict. 

“It seemed to me most prudent not to inform 
my mother of this unexpected proposal; for una- 
ware as she was of the striking contrast which ex- 
isted between my old-fashioned self and the noble 
and youthful Foster, I felt that even at the sacri- 
fice of her own comfort, she would have urged my 
acceptance of his hand, and that it would be diffi- 
cult toconvince her that my lonely lot, when cheered 
by self-respect, was far preferable to becoming the 
unloved partner of a man, who, prompted by gen- 
erous qualities, had been willing to relinquish his 
highest dreams of bliss, and had perhaps refused 
to acknowledge his love for some more congenial 
object, through the fancied claims of duty. Even 
before I could have imagined, I discovered the 
depth of the fearful precipice from which one bold 
step had withdrawn me.” 





( To be concluded.) 
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1. 
IMAGINATION. 


He is a God who wills it,—with a power 

To work his purpose out in earth and air, 
Though neither speak him fair !— 

So may he pluck from earth its precious flow’r, 
And in the ether choose a spirit rare, 

To serve him deftly in some other sphere ;— 
And thus it is that I have will’d this hour, 

And thou hast heard me, and thy form is here! 


Il. 


Creature of wing and eye, 
That, singing, seek’st the sky, 


And soar’st because thou sing’st, and singing, still | 


must fly ; 
Believe me, though I know not mine own voice, 
I see thee, and before thee I rejoice ; 
Thou precious in both worlds, with thy sole choice 
In ours,—lI bless thee that I knew thee first, 
Ere, in the dawn of mortal joys, my heart, 
Low-fashioned by its fond caprice and art, 
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Had been for thy blest offices accurst ;— 

Denied the commerce of thy griefs which bring 

The wholesome of Love’s sweetness with the 
sting ;— 

The love which Sin hath nurst,— 

But nursing, could not keep,— 

Soothed by delicious dews, the soul that steep, 

And circumvent the wing '— 

Oh! thou hast heard me ;—heard me and com‘st 
down, 

Amid the silence and the shade, a gleam ;— 

I see the glimmer of thy golden crown, 

I feel thy wing in murmur, and T dream— 

Dream of thy pleasant provinces, which lie 

Still open to the conqueror, who, no more 

May rifle than resist, thy precious store, 

Which grows, the more he spoils, the more be- 
neath his eye! 





Oh! thou hast heard me with no jealous grace,— 
Hast heard me, and approv'st the daring quest, 
Which, heedtess of this lowliness of place, 
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Would build thee here a shrine,—and, to my breast, 
Implore thee, that I may be lifted high 

To thy vast realms, that still entreat mine eye, 
Shining through fields of vision, by the star, 
Most sacred, which, at evening and at dawn, 
First comes to teach us where the bright ones are, 
Each, in his place, upon the heavenly lawn ;— 
All open to thy wing that, dusk and day, 
Descend’st and risest, lifting, at each flight, 
Some hopeful spirit that, beneath thy ray, 

Grows fitted to a world of more delight !— 

Oh! not to thee to censure lowliness, 

Save in the soul, which, grovelling as it goes, 
Sees not the bright wings that descend to bless, 
And will not seek where the true fountain flows ! 
And he whom man denies, 

Hath but to lift his eyes, 


Touch'd by thy wing fresh-parted from the skies, 


And the walls tumble outward that did bound, 
And, skyward, the blue deepens; and, in air, 

A flutter of the happiest wings is found, 
Diffusing sweets that earth still finds too rare ;— 
And faith takes both her wings, 

Will, that o’er mortal things, 


Still sways as doth the wand o’er hidden springs ; 


And Love, that in her trust, 
Takes empire over dust, 


And lifts to very life the soul to which she clings! 


These grow to freedom with thy downward flight, 
While the gross earth, bedarken’d in the bright, 
That kindles on his sight, 

Feels all its pomps grow nought, 

Subject to that great thought, 


Borne on thy matchless plumes, by which the soul 


is taught. 


IV. 


I know my undeserving—know how vain 
The poor equivalent of love I bring, 

And yet once more | do solicit thee ;— 
Again! O! yet again! 

Sit by me as thou didst, my beautiful ! 
When life was but a blossom of the spring, 
And thou its zephyr—sit by me and sing. 
Thy voice of tears will medicine the gloom 
That hangs about my spirit, and set free 
That bird of faith that only finds its wing 
In thy melodious coming. Chase away 


These threatening shapes that cloud my lonely 


room, 
And wrap me in their moody grasp all day! 
Come,—for thou only canst—O! come and lull, 
With the sweet reedy music of thy tone, 

The weary spirit left too much alone 

By the gay strollers of this idle time; 

Yet, deem me not irreverent when I ask !— 
To thee, the creature of the wing and eye,— 
(A bird-flight not a task !)— 

*T were easy to adjure, from stars sublime, 


Such mighty sorrows, as, through these old walls, 

Would leave a thousand echoes, gushing free, 

At every trailing of a spirit’s train ;— 

Recalling still that strain, 

That woke me to thy presence first, when far, 

Led by a single star, 

And following in the lead of fancies sweet, 

I wandered deep into the mountain halls, 

And ever, through the flashes of the storm, 

Beheld a flitting form ; 

And heard, when winds grew hush’d, the sounds of 
falling feet! 





v. 


I know, with various wing, that thou canst soar 

To realms that know no sorrow—that thy flight 

Can waft thee to vain regions of delight, 

Where wings may rather wanton than explore ;— 

But not to provinces like these, I pray 

Thy pinions ;—nor for me that idle lore, 

That only seeks to wile, or win, by art, 

The vigilant hours that watch through the long 
day ; 

Those foolish madrigals that chase away, 

As old men laugh, time’s wrinkles ;—the vain joke 

That shakes the theatre, while for the nonce, 

The buffoon triumphs in the sage’s cloak, 

And wisdom, all forgetful of his part, 

Grows heedless of the white upon his sconce, 

Nor deafens as he shakes his borrow’d bells! 

Nor should you win me, when the drama tells 

The sportive passions of that wayward God, 

Who, riding Libya’s lion, yet with craft, 

Still wings his wanton shaft; 

Subduing mightiest spirits into shame, 

Till lowlier men grow scornful of the fame, 

That took the name of glory, ere the sport 

Of that boy-archer shook their high report ! 

As Love is in thy office, let the strain, 

That teaches me his affluence, be implored 

From the full heart and the sincerest thought ;— 

As if the captive thus had been restored 

To passions of great pride and purest gain, 

Such as, by truth made plain, 

Had never partaken of the pernicious fruit 

That held the reptile in its core, and brought 

Caprice, that ever must the soul imbrute! 

Bring me to knowledge of that nobler flame 

That never clouds with shame; 

That freely may declare its aim and birth, 

Nor glow, all doubtful of its proper name, 

Impure, unhallowed, on the hallowed hearth ! 

Mine be the creature of a faith that brooks 

No fashioning art or offices of man ; 

But, for its laws and properties, still looks 

To the true purpose, first in nature’s plan, 

Decreed, ere rolling spheres and twinkling orbs 
began. 
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Vi. 


Thine is the night; the cloud; the lone; the far ; 
Thou bring’st to night her star: 

The cloud from thee receives its wing for flight, 
And, clothed in purple light, 

Goes sailing, richly freighted, to the sea !— 

And thou hast cheer’d the solitude for me ;— 
Hast borne me, when the fetters of earth had worn 
Into the soul its scorpion lash had torn,— 

Borne me, triumphant, from my lonely cell, 

To freedom, in far empires of the night ;— 

The freedom of the rugged mountain’s height; 
The strange companions of the haunted dell ; 
Great fields of blue, starlighted,—while the cloud 
Lay mantling o'er the city like a shroud, 

And all behind was sad, and all before was bright! 
Long vistas of the wood were wooing,—gay 
Sprinkl’d with the droplets which the sun had left, 
Fast hurrying, having loiter’d on his way ;— 
These, in green thick, close hid, and rocky cleft, 
Made rich the solemn shadows of the wood; 

So that the pilgrim, consciously astray, 

Might wander still, since all around was good. 





Thus night is in thy keeping! Thou alone, 


Canst take the veil from off her matron brow, 

And bid the dreamer gladden in her sight. 

Thou mak’st the secrets of her mansion known, 

Her mansion, gloomy with excess of bright ;— 

And, in its wealth, surpassing mortal show 

The starr’d laxuriance of her pillar’d throne! 

Thou canst extort her music—a lament 

As if the stars and winds together made 

A requiem o’er the glories that must fade, 

Such as might issue, on a God’s descent, 

From some high star, his presence once had sway’d. 

*Tis thine to put a soul into this train, 

While earth is sleeping—blasted from her birth, 

Into unmusical barrenness and dearth,— 

Such as might move her ne’er to wake again, 

Did it not pleasure her vain pride to spoil, 

With coarse and clamorous coil, 

The delicate labors of our secret toil ; 

To break upon the midnight watch we keep, 

Forgetting sleep, 

Here, charming night and silence from the deep, 

Stars drooping roand us ever, as they shine, 

While wings, from off thy shoulders, grow to 
mine. 





CONSTANTINE IN GAUL.* 


py Amepezc THIERRY. 


[Translated from the French, by Robert Wheaton.} 


Caius Valerius Aurelius Constantinus was thirty- 
two years old when, chosen by the Roman legions 
of Great Britain, he ascended the imperial throne. 
He was tall of stature; his features were regular 
and fine; his hair falling in natural curls about his 
face gave him an effeminate appearance, of which 
Julian speaks with contempt. His flatterers, among 
the Pagans, compared him to Apollo—those among 
the Christians, to the Angel of the Lord. He had 
inherited the grace of manner and the affability of 
his father, Constantius, but nature had endowed 
him with more liberality. He was fond of expend- 
ing his riches on the public games, and on pompous 
or useful enterprises. He might even be accused of 
viewing, with too indulgent an eye, the prodigality 
of his courtiers. Although his education had been 
rather neglected, he felt the vast importance of 
science ; he became the patron of letters, which he 
considered as an intellectual luxury, worthy of a 
sovereign, and cultivated them himself, if not with 
great success, at least with praiseworthy zeal. But 
beneath these brilliant qualities, a scrutinizing eye 


* This historical fragment was read by Mr. Amédeé 
Thierry, in one of the public sittings of the Academie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. Paris the 4th of April, 1846. 


might easily discover the germ of great vices and 
great misfortunes—violent passions, a spirit of re- 
venge, which would not even recoil at the idea of 
committing a crime,—jealous and insatiable ambi- 
tion, capable of the utmost perfidy and violence. 
But the son of a concubine no longer in favor, the 
scholar of Diocletian, the hostage of Galerius, 
knew how to dissimulate his evil passions, when 
necessary ; circumstances alone showed him to the 
world in his true light. 

On the field of battle Constantine displayed ex- 
traordinary activity; he had a keen eye for mili- 
tary evolutions; he formed and executed his plans 
with great rapidity, and possessed remarkable cour- 
age. He knew how to gain the affections of his 
soldiers, without flattering them or putting himself 
on a level with them. In the civil administration 
of the empire, he showed himself to be the con- 
tinuator of the system of Diocletian, with a more 
adventurous spirit, with less respect for the present, 
and with an instinctive hatred for the past. He 
adopted the conduct of his father with regard to 
religion ; he affected to despise the established form 
of worship; and when the christians began to be 
persecuted, did nut disguise the sympathy he felt 





for them. But he was far from possessing at bot- 
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tom that contempt for the popular belief, that phi- 
losophical scepticism, both the result of Jong medi- 
tation, which rendered tolerance so easy a virtue 
to Constantius. His character led him, without 
his being aware of it, to adopt more fixed princi- 
ples ; he was too ardent to be an unbeliever, and as 
from his earliest youth, notwithstanding the infe- 
riority in which the humble position of his mother 
placed him, he aspired to the highest honors, he 
found it necessary to take his gods for confidants, 
protectors, or accomplices. ‘Thus, in the most 
critical circumstances of his life, we see him seized 
with fits of the most zealous devotion, lavishing 
gold on the temples of the gods and multiplying 
rites, prayers, and consultations as to the future. 
During the first part of his political career, his re- 
ligious instinct led him to the worship of Apollo, 
considered as god of the Sun, the emblem of uni- 
versal existence, both physical and moral. What 
a singular coincidence! It was the same species of 
pantheistical worship, which brought Julian back to 
the Pagan religion, and produced in him those 
ecstasies of which he tells us, dnring which, with 
his eyes fixed on the heavens, he seemed to lose his 
identity in the radiancy of the sun, and awoke from 
them to feel, as it were, overpowered and intoxi- 
cated by the light upon which he had been gazing. 
The devotion of Constantine for the god-sun was 
sincere, if one may judge from the length of its 
duration, for the symbols, which most frequently 
appear on the medals of this period, are those of 
the sun, and we even find such medals at an epoch 
when he had already gone over to another religion. 

His policy was, from the beginning of his reign, 
to seek fur support in the party opposed to Gale- 
rius. He allowed the christians to publicly exer- 
cise their worship, whilst his father had only per- 
mitted them to practise itin secret. By this means 
he acquired the same influence which had lent so 
much strength to Constantius, and attached to him- 
self the followers of the new doctrine throughout 
theempire. He then awaited patiently what might 
be the conduct of the new emperor. Italy was 
then in a state of revolution. The populace of 
Rome had proclaimed as emperor Maximian, the 
son of Maximian Hercules; whilst the old man, 
himself, leaving his place of retreat, had again em- 
braced the purple. The Army which had been 
sent against him, had deserted at his voice, and the 
unfortunate Severus ended his days by opening 
his veins. Constantine had watched these events 
from afar, and would not pronounce in favor of 
either Maximian or Severus, although the latter 
was his Augustus. He waited until Galerius had 
arrived in Italy, in order to act according to the 
turn events might take. Maximian, who knew him 
well, was alarmed at the prudence of his conduct. 
Unexpectedly crossing the Alps, the ancient col- 
Jeague of Diocletian went to Treves, where the 


Cesar of Gaul resided, and presented himself be- 
o 





fore him, holding by the hand his daughter Fausta, 
whom he proposed to him as a wife, at the same 
time offering him the title of Augustus as a dowery 
and as a guarantee of their political and domestic 
alliance. Maximiana Fausta was then in all the 
lustre of a beauty, which the contemporaries call 
divine. The daughter of a Syrian mother, but 
born and educated at Rome, she united the culture 
of mind and the austerity of a Roman matron, to 
the ardent soul of an Oriental. She was not a 
stranger to him to whom she was to be united; 
often in their childish pastimes had they given to 
each other the name of betrothed, and often had 
their parents spoken of uniting them. At the sight 
of the beautiful woman, whom he had left a child, 
these early impressidns were again awakened in 
the soul of Constantine. Fausta loved him witha 
fervent and devoted affection, which never belied 
itself, although she afterwards became the object 
of the basest calumnies; but notwithstanding the 
strength of her tenderness, her beauty, and the 
rare and brilliant qualities with which she was 
endowed, she became the evil genius of this house, 
into which all the furies of hell, discord, murder, 
incest, and even parricide, seemed to have entered 
together with her. This fatal marriage was cele- 
brated at Treves, the 30th of March, 307, and Con- 
stantine here received the insignia of the dignity of 
Augustus, from the hands of a man, who not only 
was no longer a member of the government of 
Rome, but who was at war with it. However, 
his marriage did not make him abandon his cautious 
conduct; he continued to remain neutral, allowed 
Maxentius to struggle as he could with Galerius, 
and even permitted Galerius to effect a retreat on 
Pannonia without being pursued, not caring to 
strengthen, at his expense, a neighbor, in whom he 
already discovered a rival. 

Maximian, unsuccessful in the line of conduct he 
had pursued, returned to Rome, where he attempted 
to induce his son to take arms against Constantine, 
but being expelled from Rome, by that son, he was 
obliged to seek refuge in Gaul. His daughter re- 
ceived him in the imperial palace at Arles, her 
favorite residence. Maximian was surrounded with 
guards, kept up a court, and retained the right of 
wearing the purple. But this kind and considerate 
treatment, far from calming the ambition which 
was raging in his breast, served but to irritate it. 
The show of power by which he was surrounded 
seemed to him but a bitter sarcasm; he blamed his 
son-in-law for not dethroning Maxentius and giving 
him his throne; for not making war on Licinius, 
who had succeeded Severus, in the government of 
Illyria and reigning himself, whilst he, his father- 
in-law, played but the part of a subject. Excited 
by these imaginary causes of complaint, he re- 
volted against Constantine, who, after having be- 
sieged him in Marseilles, where he had gone, made 
him prisoner, but afierwards pardoned him and 
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allowed him to continue to live at Arles,—on con- 
dition that he should not enter the imperial palace. 

A year passed, and brought with it no new events. 
Peace even seemed to be reéstablished in the im- 
perial family, for Maximian was no longer denied 
admittance to the palace. But the apparent res- 
ignation of this prince was anything but sincere. 
His humiliation had only served to embitter his 
resentment, and in the solitude of his retirement, 
he brooded over dark thoughts of revenge and mur- 
der. One day, taking his daughter aside, as if to 
confide an important secret to her, he burst forth 
into invectives against Constantine, and tried to 
make him odious in her eyes by the most injurious 
accusations. He complained bitterly ; he express- 
ed his compassion for Fausta, and uniting caresses 
to tears, he talked of giving her another and a 
worthier husband. And in order to ensure their 
commen revenge, he proposed that she should facili- 
tate his access to Constantine’s chamber, by remo- 
ving his guards, whilst he would dothe rest. This 
unexpected secret, which he revealed with savage 
exultation to his daughter, filled her with terror. 
Thinking only of him whose life was endangered, 
she listened to all he said, promised all that he re- 
quired, and immediately hastened to reveal what 
she had heard. But still anxious to doubt what 
had been confided to her, the unfortunate Fausta 
exacted from her husband a last and terrible trial ; 
a scene was enacted under the roof of the palace, 


which recalls to our minds the darkest imaginings 


of ancient tragedy. Maximian had fixed upon the 
following night for the execution of his design. 
No apparent change was made in the imperial 


deserved his fate. ‘The pagans regretted, it is true, 
that one of their most devoted representatives, 
the friend and the colleague of Diocletian, should 
have thus sullied the latter days of his life. The 
Christians exulted in what they considered as a 
victory ; they pursued, with their sarcasms, the 
memory of a man who, it must be confessed, had 
been cruel and oppressive towardsthem. ‘“ Thus,” 
exclaims one of them, the elegant and ardent Lac- 
tantius, “ this great Emperor, who, during twenty 
years, was master of the world—this prince, who 
dazzled the empire by the splendor of his tri- 
umphs, crowned the most detestable of lives, by 
the most ignominious death!” The name of 
Maximian was effaced from the list of Empe- 
rors ; the inscription bearing his name and his stat- 
ues were destroved by Constantine ; whilst Max- 
entius, who suddenly became transformed into a de- 
voted and unconsolable son, was celebrating his 
apotheosis. The two brothers-in-law had now 
found the pretext which their ambition had been 
seeking for two years. They were already in- 
wardly determined to attack each other, and every 
one expected that war would soon declare itself. 
But Maxentius, who had to struggle with many 
difficulties in Africa, was not ready to commence ; 
and Constantine did not wish to take upon himself 
the odium of striking the first blow against a man 
whose pretended object was to avenge the death 
of his father. 

The end of the year 310, and the following year, 
were spent in the labors of administration and in 
wars with the Germans. It seemed as if Con- 
stantine felt the necessity of directing to some out- 


ehamber, but an eunuch was placed in the bed of| ward object, the agitation which he felt within his 


the Emperor, and some of the guards were ordered 


to disperse, whilst others affected to be sleeping. 


In the meanwhile Constantine and some armed sol- 
diers kept watch in the adjoining room. The nighit 
was nearly spent, when Maximian was seen cross- 
ing the vestibule of the palace with a cautious step. 
He said to the guards whom he met, that he had 
just dreamt a dream of which he wished to inform 
On reaching the chamber, he precipita- 
ted himself towards the bed and plunged his sword 
In a 
moment the floor was stained with blood; he came| lic. 
out flourishing his sword and crying, “1 am re- 
But Constantine then appeared; the 
body of the eunuch was brought forth; the crime 
was bat too plain, and the convicted murderer did 
The 
Emperor, as a last mercy, allowed him to choose 
his mode of death, and in the meanwhile ordered 
him to be conducted as a prisoner to Marseilles. 
The last gleam of reason then deserted Maximian ; 
he imagined himself surrounded by phantoms and 
terrific visions ; having no repose either by day or 
by night, he at last hung himself to one of the 
No one pitied him, for he 


his son. 


in the body of him who was sleepiug there. 


venged |” 


not even dare open his lips in self-defence. 


beams of his prison. 


troubled breast. In one of these wars, he was 
seen to quit his army to visit a temple of Apollo, 
situated at a considerable distance, to give thanks 
to the God whom he had chosen for his patron, for 
some unlooked-for success. It is said that he left 
so many votive offerings in this temple, that its 
priests knew not where to place those which had 
been previously bestowed upon it. 

Five years had elapsed since Constantine had 
given the Christians a first mark of protection, by 
authorizing them to celebrate their worship in pub- 
Here he stopped, thinking that he had done 
enough for religious liberty, and for the Christian 
faith ; as for his own opinions, he did not seem de- 
sirous to change them. ‘The Christians, however, 
were not discouraged. To draw an Emperor within 
their ranks had been the dream they had pur- 
sued, withthe utmost skill and perseverance, for 
the last twenty-five years; the party which had 
hoped for the conversion of Diocletian, and said of 
him, “‘ Our prince who is not yet a Christian,” 
must have almost considered the son of Constan- 
tius as a convert. ‘The palaces of Treves and 
Arles were constantly filled with bishops, who had 
assembled from all parts of the earth to attempt 
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the great work, which was to ensure the definitive 
triumph of the Church. The spirit of proselytism 
first addressed itself to the females of the imperial 
family, and the conversion of Helena and Fausta 
may probably be assigned to this period. But not- 
withstanding the ardor and the zeal with which 
these efforts were made, Constantine cuntinued to 
be, what he had always been,—toierant from poli- 
cy,—habitually indifferent, but at times a zealous 
pagan. 

The Roman world was, at this time, divided by 
two opposite systems, of which Galerius and Con- 
stantine were the respective representatives. In 
Galerius was embodied the rigorous application of 
Roman laws to all matters of religion; that is to 
say, the prohibition of any religion, not authorized 
by the political powers of the State, and, in par- 
ticular, Christianity, which was considered as the 
most dangerous of all. Constantine, on the other 
hand, was the advocate of religious liberty and es- 
pecially of the free practice of the Christian faith, 
which among all the unauthorized religions, was, 
from the number of its disciples, the best entitled 
to enjoy the blessings of liberty. Thronghout the 
empire, all men professing decided and zealous 
opinions, had adopted one or the other of these 
systems, headed by these two princes. All the old 
Romans and the intolerant polytheists had joined 
Galerius ; the Christians, the reformers of all de- 
scriptions, and the polytheists, who disliked all vio- 
lence, were on the side of Constantine. Between 
these two parties Maxentius, Maximian Daza, and 
Licinius took a middle course, and inclined now 
more to the one, and now more to the other, ac- 
cording to the dictates of their political interests. 
Licinius, who was an atheist in his heart, desirous 
of being on good terms with Constantine and Ga- 
lerius, remained strictly neutral. Maximian, ac- 
cording as he was at war or at peace with his in- 
tolerant colleague, persecuted the Christians, or left 
them undisturbed. As for Maxentius, in the course 
of a few years, he had passed from one extreme to 
the other. As long as he feared Galerius he was 
so zealous a protector of the Christians, that he 
had even been suspected of belonging to that sect ; 
but no sooner did Constantine appear as a rival, 
than Maxentius became their enemy. 

The strength of the two parties continued very 
nearly equal, when, towards the end of the year 
310, an unexpected event turned the balance in 
favor of the Christians. Galerius, attacked by a 
terrible disease, fancied that it was a visitation of 
God. In the anguish of suffering, which neither 
the skill of his physicians, nor the prayers and sac- 
rifices which he offered to his Gods could appease,— 
he thought the hand of the God of the Christians 
was on him. Assembling his counsellors around 
his bed, he dictated to them an edict, by which he 
put an end to the persecution. In this act, which 
bore witness to his profound terror and to the truth 








of his convictions, he explained his conduct, both 
before God and man, and attempted to justify it by 
dwelling on the necessity of employing violent 
means for the preservation of the conservative insti- 
tutions of the empire. He acknowledged that a 
great evil had resulted from the measures he had 
taken; a great number of Christians, who persisted 
in their folly, continued to avoid the temples of the 
gods, and deprived of all form of worship, lived in 
a state of atheism, which filled the celestial powers 
with horror. To bring these men back again to 
the practice of religion, he consented to allow them 
to celebrate their own worship, and to hold their 
meetings once more, provided nothing contrary to 
the public order should take place inthem. Gale- 
rius ended with these words : 


“ We require that the Christians, in return for our 
indulgence, should pray God for our recovery, for 
the welfare of the State and for their own, so that 
the empire may no longer be distracted with di- 
visions, and that they themselves may live peace- 
ably in their homes.” 

This edict had the effect of a thunderbolt on the 
sincere polytheists. The patron of the national 
religion acknowledged this religion to be powerless, 
and had recourse to an unknown God; the Roman 
law acknowledged itself beaten by the pertinacity 
of a sect which it had condemned to perish; the 
persecutor implored the mercy of the persecuted; 
the head of the State called upon these very men 
whom it had legally excluded from the State, as 
traitors and as eternal enemies of the human race, 
to consolidate the State by the efficacy of their 
prayers! Was this not calculated to overthrow all 
their preconceived ideas? But among the Chris- 
tians, this victory was celebrated with all the pride 
of triumphant faith. ‘They took pleasure in show- 
ing the impress of the wrath of their God on all 
their persecutors, from Nero to Galerius. Nero 
and Domitian died a wretched death; Decius, that 
execrable animal, as Lactantius calls him, was suaf- 
focated in a mire; Valerian taken prisoner by the 
Persians became the foot-stool of their king; Au- 
relian fell, assassinated by the hand of one of his 
officers. ‘The last ten years of their history fur- 
nished them still more striking examples. With 
the exception of Maximian Daza, all those who had 
taken part in the cruel reign of Diocletian, had dis- 
appeared from the scene of history ; Diocletian lost 
his reason when at the zenith of his power, and was 
forced to abdicate; Severus, notwithstanding the 
plighted faith of Hercules, from whom he received 
the purple, was murdered by him; this prince per- 
ished by the death of a slave; Galerius, worn out 
by suffering, and eaten with worms, had cried, in 
vain, for mercy to the God whom he had offended. 
In opposition to these tragical events, they repre- 
sented the peaceful end of Constantius, a death 
three times blessed, according to the touching ex- 
pression of a contemporary writer. For some 
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time after the revelation of the edict of Galerius, this | plan. 
act was the universal subject of conversation, and | bled and perplexed. 


furnished matter for numerous publications of the 
Christians. It was under the inspiration of these 
ideas that Lactantius composed his remarkable 
work,—On the Death of the Persecutors, an admi- 
rable pamphlet, full of eloquence and pathos, and 
calculated to produce the greatest effect. It is easy 
to conceive the impressions which this manner of | 
proving the superiority of one religion over another, | 
by showing what had been the fate of the parti- 

zans of both, was likely to produce in an age 

where even the philosopher sought for the expla- 

nation of the most ordinary effects, in supernatural 

causes. This manner of reasoning was particu- 

larly calculated to move those Pagans, who, in re- 

ligious matters, principally, looked to what was 

useful, and who wished to offer their adorations to 

the God who would best reward them. 

At this period, war broke out between Constan- 
tine and Maxentius; the latter made his declara- 
tion of war, by causing the statues of his enemy 
to be destroyed throughout Italy. Although not 
unexpected, this news created a great panic in 
Gaul; the issue of the contest was doubtful, and 
every one felt that with a tyrant like the son of Max- 
imian Hercules, the defeat of Constantine would 
be the ruin of the transalpine provinces. With 
the help of money, extorted by various means, 
Maxentius had succeeded in levying an army of 
170,000 men, eighty thousand of whom, at least, 
were disciplined troops, commanded by experien- 
ced chiefs. Their plan of campaign was marked 
with the stamp of the most daring audacity. They 
designed to invade Gaul on the Northeast side, 
and crossing Illyria, to induce Licinius to desert 
his army, and to cause the Germans to revolt, and 
then march rapidly on the Rhine. 

The regular troops of Constantine were com- 
posed of 90,000 infantry and 8,000 horsemen, scat- 
tered throughout Gaul, Britain and Spain ; and it 
was not thought that he could send more than the 
half of them on a distant expedition, without en- 
dangering Gaul on the side open to Germany. | It 
is true that the Emperor had the resource of the 
barbarous volunteers of Gaul, and the auxiliaries 
of Britain; but an army of only forty thousand 
Romans seemed insufficient for entering Italy and 
besieging Rome. This, however, was what Con- 
stantine had determined on ; he was found of daring 
enterprises, and, in this case, the friends he had at 
Rome seemed to justify his temerity. He reck- 
oned also on the neutrality of Licinius, to whom 
he offered his sister, Constantia, in marriage. Not- 
withstanding these reasons, the Gallo-Roman gen- 
erals were opposed to this plan, which they con- 
sidered as too adventurous. The soothsayers, too, 





He was, nevertheless, at heart, much trou- 

I have already stated, how 

any agitation of the mind awakened in Constan- 

tine’s soul those religious sentiments, which gene- 

rally lay dormant. In the midst of the important 

events which were about to decide his power, and 

perhaps his life, this religious instinct was again 

aroused within him. He had been much agitated 

by the shock polytheism had received from the 
edict of Galerius ; he afterwards acknowledged it 
himself. However, he was not seen to prostrate 
himself at the altar of Apollo-Mithra, as he had 
done the preceding year,—offering him presents 
and confiding to him his hopes and his fears. It 
was a commencement of skepticism which prevent- 
ed his doing so. We must not suppose, however, 
that this skepticism was the forerunner of a feel- 
ing of the necessity of religious truth; if the germ 
of this truth was already at that time sown in his 
heart, it was not destined to take root until a later 
period, or to spring up until an opportune moment 
had arrived. Nothing in history is more instruc- 
tive than the confessions,—when those confessions 
are sincere,—of those men in whose hands Provi- 
dence places the revolutions of human affairs,-- 
and when, on studying events which have taken 
place, we can compare the petty schemes of hu- 
man wisdom with those great results, the secret of 
which is in the possession of Providence alone. 
Constantine has left us a confession of his secret 
thoughts, in the works of his friend, Eusebius, 
bishop of Cesarea; these thoughts are expressed 
with extraordinary simplicity, and are too much 
in harmony with the spirit of the age, not to have 
been sincere. ‘These are the words of Eusebius: 


“The Emperor, feeling that he stood in need of 
the assistance of the celestial power to give strength 
to his arms, and to resist the magic spells of his 
enemy, asked himself in what God he should con- 
fide. While he was occupied with these reflec- 
tions, he remembered that those of his predeces- 
sors, who, confiding in a multiplicity of Gods, had 
enriched their temples and thus obtained flattering 
oracles from them, had all perished in the most 
miserable manner, whereas Constantius, his father, 
who believed in one supreme God, had been grati- 
fied in all his wishes. He reflected, moreover, 
that in the late war between Maxentius, Severus 
and Galerius, the two latter, who had so much rea- 
son to count on the protection of the Gods, had 
met with a disgraceful defeat. Having revolved 
all these things in his mind, he came to the con- 
clusion, that it was his duty to adore the same God 
as his father.” 


But the God of his father was the God of the 
Deists—that philosophical sect which had shown 
such indifference to all outward worship. It may 
easily be imagined to what a tempest such thoughts 
must have given rise in the breast of Constantine, 





when consulted, declared that the Gods were op- 
posed to it. Constantine, however, who was in 
the habit of relying on himself, persisted in his 


who was induced, both by instinct and interest, to 
| antine a positive form of religion. 
One morning, while in this disturbed state of 


he entre ante 


incertae cant mo 
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mind, he sent for his most intimate friends and 
counsellors, and related the following vision to them. 
On the previous evening, as he was marching at 
the head of his troops, some hours before sunset, 
on looking at this planet,—perhaps from habit and 
with the desire of thus seeking some prophetic 
sign,—he perceived, a little above its disk, the form 
of a cross, and beneath it, in the midst of its bril- 
liant rays, he read these words: ‘* By this sign 
thou shalt be victorious.” On arriving at his place 
of destination, although perplexed and anxious, he 
had fallen asleep, and, during his slumbers, a super- 
human figure had appeared to him, holding the 
same cross and ordering him to have it inscribed 
on his standards. He had just awakened, and feel- 
ing more anxious than ever, had sent for his friends 
and counsellors to ask their advice. What they 
had heard, did not surprize them; the Pagans had 
always been in the habit of considering their dreams 
as prophetic inspirations, and therefore had always 
yielded a blind obedience to them; they conse- 
quently advised the Emperor to obey the order he 
had received. Constantine having explained the 
exact shape of the image he had beheld, it was 
agreed that it was a monogram, formed by the en- 
twining of the two first Greek letters of the name 
of Christ ; it was a symbol which the Christians 
were in the habit of engraving on their monuments, 
and the form of which had, perhaps, involuntarily 
remained impressed on the memory of Constan- 
tine. The Christians, who may be said to have 
had a right to give their explanation of this sym- 
bol, were called in their tarn. They explained to 
the Emperor the great virtues contained in this 
sign; they told him that the apparition, which he 
had seen when sleeping, was Christ himself, and 
that Christ was the sole and Supreme Divinity, in 
whom Constantius had believed. Constantine sent 
for his goldsmiths and ordered them to make an 
image of gold, representing this monogram, which 
he caused to be attached to the imperial staudard ; 
and without being as yet a Christian, he resolved 
to make this campaign under the protection of the 
Christian’s God. 

Such are the details of this event, given several 
years afterwards, by Constantine himself, to his 
friend Eusebius; he himself is the sole guarantee 
of their veracity. From certain facts, which are 
indisputable, it is at all events manifest, that a great 
moral change took place within him at this period. 
Weare quite certain, that he placed the monogram 
on his standard before leaving Gaul ; and before ta- 
king so important a step, he must have consulted 
his counsellors, as he himself says he did. We must 
add, that these particulars were very little known 
at the time, and produced but little sensation, except- 
ing in the immediate circle in which the Emperor 
moved. Eusebius was unacquainted with them, 
when he published his “* Ecclesiastical History,” in 
324,and Lactantius, the only other author who men- 








tions a supernatural intervention, merely speaks 
of a dream, which, according to him, Constantine 
dreamed under the walls of Rome. It is precisely 
this silence of the contemporary writers on the sub- 
ject, which precludes the hypothesis of a political 
stratagem,—of an imposture intended to impress 
the imagination of the soldiers; for if this artifice 
had not been in general circulation, it would have 
been useless. Besides, such a supposition would 
not be in harmony with the fervent character and 
the religious feeling which history recognizes in 
Constantine. This desire of finding a God wor- 
thy of his adorations, which, according to his con- 
fessions to Eusebius, gave him much anxiety, was 
not merely an intellectual pastime ;—it was the 
subject of his thoughts both by day and by night; the 
smallest circumstance must necessarily have had the 
effect of reverting his thoughts to this all-engross- 
ing subject; and it was natural that the phantasies 
of his dreams, should by turns take the form of 
those Divinities which he was forsaking, and that 
of the God, whose light was now for the first time 
penetrating his soul. Jt is possible that the appa- 
rition which he at this period beheld, may, after he 
became a Christian, have taken a more definite 
character in his memory. Both camps felt at this 
moment that some great religious question was 
about to be decided in this war, although the caa- 
ses which had given rise to it were solely political ; 
they thought, too, that the Gods were not indiffer- 
ent to the issue of it. While Constantine thus 
adopted the sign of the cross, Maxentius sought 
for supernatural support in the blacker arts of magic. 
In Constantine’s camp, the Pagans themselves 
thought him a favorite with the Gods; the divine 
Constantius had been seen to bring to his assist- 
ance the eternal Jegions ;—this was generally be- 
lieved throughout Gaul. 

The monogram of the Saviour was made of gold 
and precious stones, and fastened to the shaft of 
Labarum, (this was the name given to the standard, 
which was always carried by the side of the Em- 
peror on the field of battle.) Whilst the sign of 
the cross surmounted the imperial standard, the 
others retained the images of the gods, or of various 
animals. ‘To understand the species of assistance 
which a Pagan prince,—at the head of an army, of 
which two thirds, at least, were heathens,—could 
derive from the adoption of a Christian symbol, we 
must remember what importance was attached by 
many Christians to this symbol. It was then a 
current opinion,—condemned, it is true, by the 
church, but maintained by some of the most cele- 
brated doctors, Lactantius among others,—that the 
sign of the cross possessed an intrinsic power; that 
it had a wonderful efficacy ; that it dissolved spells 
and cast out evil spirits, and that it was a sure 
guardian of him who wore it, whether Christian or 
Pagan. The theurgical doctrines, so much in vogue, 





during the fourth century, supported this error. It 
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was with this material, and we may almost say 
Pagan, idea, that the spiritual symbol of the Re- 
demption of mankind was, for the first time, at- 
tached to the standard of earthly power. 

The young Gauls, always warlike, and fond 
of every thing that wore the aspect of novelty, 
thronged to what we may call the FrirsT CRUSADE. 
The Christian volunteers were no doubt numerous, 
and Constantine did not refuse their services. In 
the legions the Christians felt that they had ac- 
quired fresh strength; the Pagans were inspired 
with confidence, on beholding the confidence of 
their chiefs. It was thus that Constantine’s army 
left Gaul,—that land which seemed destined to give 
birth to all the great revolutions of the Roman 
world. Jt was from thence that Julius Cesar had 
marched to overthrow the political institutions of] 
his country : its religious institutions were about to 
fall before Constantine. At a later period, it was 
in Gaul that Julian attempted to raise, once more. 
the system of polytheism; and it was Gaul that 
sent forth those courageous soldiers who fought 
under the command of the rival of Theodosius, the 
last representative of Paganism. It would seem 
as though all the ideas which agitated that society 
of nations, called the Roman Empire, acquired fresh 
vigor by passing through those enthusiastic and 
ardent races which inhabited the Transalpine pro- 
vinces, and that even the ambitious Romans im- 
bibed, in this land, fresh courage and daring. 


Paris, France, 1846, 





LAYS OF COURAGE. 


BY THE STRANGER. 


NO. XIII. 


THE CRADLE’S ANGEL. 


I speak to thee, in manhood, mother, 
Calling from a distant land,— 
Thought reaches onward to another, 
And I bless thee where I stand ; 
For my heart, oh! dearest mother, 
Dwelleth with thee ever still; 
And burning words I would not smother, 
Thro’ the breast ye nourish’d, thrill. 
An infant in thine arms no longer, 
A warrior in the world’s broad mart, 
I strive, and in the strife grow stronger, 
Leaning on thy loving heart; 





And I feel its gentle beating, 
When I’m tempted, sorely tried: 


Vou. XII—87 


** My son, my son !” softly repeating, 
Drawing nearer to my side. 
And thou goest with me ever, 
In the varied walks of life, 
Cheering and deserting never, 
In the darkest, deadliest strife ! 
As if thou wert God, all-seeing, 
As his Angel guide thou art, 
From the Eden of thy being, 
If I fall, 1 must depart; 
Not as they who from Elysian, 
Fled before a God of wrath, 
But as one in self derision, 7 
Shame-scourged from thy purer path. 
Thy smile, thy voice, my pensive mother, 
Stars in the dim night of time, 
Shine on, when shine on earth no other, 
Stars that set not, stars divine ; 
And their light forever beaming 
Floods the darkness of my breast,— 
Holy eyes of Angels seeming, 
Smiling, weeping, but to bless ; 
Soothing when in grief and sorrow, 
Care fills up the cup of gall, 
While the voices of to-morrow 
From the halls of mourning call ; 
When the weak heart falls to sinning, 
Bowing down to dust the soul, 
Tears of love to virtue winning, 
O’er the wayward spirit roll :— 
Smiling, when o’er mortal trial, 
Like a hero from the field, 
Comes the heart thro’ self denial, 
Victory blazoned on its shield ; 
And that smile new courage giveth, 
Strength to dare, and strength to do; 
Th’ Angel of the cradle liveth, 
A blessed guide life’s journey thro’! 
Liveth in the spirit ever, 
When the form greets not the eye ; 
Bound by chords death cannot sever, 
Cast within the vale on high. 
Mother of my youth beloved, 
All that blesseth and endears, 
Thou thro’ life hast ever proved, 
Still beloved in later years; 
As upon my heart and lyre, 
Visions of the blessed throng, 
Godlike courage to inspire, 
I have twined thy name in song. 
Blessed be the God that giveth 
Stars unto the queenly night, 
And the host of flowers that liveth, 
Beautiful, and pure, and bright :— 
Blessed, tho’ he gave no other 
Glorious star or flower to cheer, 
But the treasure of a mother !— 
Heaven hath emissaries here ! 


Baltimore, Md. 
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MRS. SAD’S PRIVATE BOARDING-HOUSE, 


BY MARIA GEORGINA MILWARD. 


A tear glistened in the eye of Edgar Fairchild, 
as he watched the approach of the stage-coach rat- 
tling along the highway, near which stood the smal] 
farm-house of his mother. The young man was 
about to leave, for the first time, his paternal roof, 
to enter into the busy scenes of life, and the vari- 
ous emotions that this event summoned to his bo- 
som, were legibly depicted on his youthful coun- 
tenance, 

The world! How the sound thrills the heart of 
the novice in life! What visions crowd before his 
senses, filling them with anticipated joys, ever fail- 
ing in their realization! At the age of nineteen, 


with a spirit uncrushed by disappointment, with 
feelings light as the wind blowing over his unsul- 
lied brow, and hopes ever on the wing, Edgar 
sketched, with the gay pencil of imagination, bright- 
er scenes and happier consummations than would 
probably fall to the share of one, destined to the 
drudgery of the journal and ledger; for in the ca- 


pacity of a merchant’s clerk he was hereafter to 
act. 

With sensibilities the most acute, joined to a 
shrinking timidity and reserve, which forbade his 
communing freely with other than his own thoughts, 
he knew even less of life than those of inferior 
understanding. If his day-dreams were filled with 
images of wealth and friendship, love never entered 
them. Woman, was to him a hidden mystery—a 
splendid illusion, better suited to fill the brain of 
the poet and romancer, than to thread the plain 
pathway of existence. The only one of the sex 
with whom he was familiar, was his mother. Mrs. 
Fairchild, notwithstanding her frequent boast of 
having been “ edicated fur a school missus,” was 
a plain, unlettered woman, adoring her son, and in 
her turn adored. The warmth of Edgar’s filial af- 
fection was a prognostication of the intensity of 
that love, likely to be lavished on the being upon 
whom he might bestow his heart. Taught by the 
experience of years, the fond parent regarded some- 
thing beyond the mere act of her darling’s depar- 
ture. Of the crowded city’s noisy din, she knew 
only by report, her simple homely duties having 
led her but rarely from the domestic fireside ;—yet 
she was aware that it possessed attractive tempta- 
tions to the young and guileless, and her heart was 
filled with anxious forebodings. And how cheer- 
less would she now be without this dutiful, affec- 
tionate son, who anticipated her wants, and reli- 
giously bent his will to the governance of hers. 





Who would now listen to her reminiscences of the 
past, with such respectful, devoted attention !—for 
one of Mrs. Fairchild’s favorite themes was the 
extraordinary cures performed by her late husband, 
the Doctor, when, in all the pride of practice, he 
rode day after day on his old clay-bank horse, in 
pursuance of his vocation. The contorted face of 
Major Brambleberry, relieved of Tickey-dillery by 
the Doctor’s sovereign remedies, “ blud, blister, and 
noint all over,” as well as the miraculous removal 
of a carbuncle from old Miss Peggy Long’s nape, 
must hereafter be reserved for other and less cred- 
ulous ears. Perceiving that but little time would 
be allowed for conversation before their separation, 
Mrs. Fairchild’s admonitions were showered down, 
with true feminine volubility, on the prevalent vices 
of the day ; she was very forcible, until affected 
with her own eloquence, she fell sobbing upon the 
neck of Edgar, nearly smothering him in her ma- 
ternal arms. Tears, the ornaments of youth, burst 
from the eyes of Edgar, as he whispered, “ I will 
be all that you desire, dear mother ;” and the next 
moment found him beside the sturdy traveller who 
occupied the coach. 

** Crack went the whip, round went the wheels,” 
and above the clatter arose the last words of Mrs. 
Fairchild, who, with neck thrust from a window, 
called out, “* And remember, my son, there are such 
things in the world as artful women.” 

“ That old lady has loaded you with more ad- 
vice than pence, I dare be sworn,” remarked the 
sturdy gentleman. 

“She is my mother, sir,” was Edgar’s emphatic 
reply, while he reddened to the ears. 

“No offence, no offence,” said he, taking a pinch 
of snuff, and thrusting the box under Edgar’s nose. 

*T do not use snuff, sir.” 

“ Nor tobacco in any shape? Your mamma has 
taught you better.” 

Without knowing how to resent it, Edgar felt 
there was something disrespectful in this repeated 
reference to his parent. He was silent, but not 
from a deficiency of spirit ; his natural shyness and 
reserve, together with an entire ignorance of the 
world, left him at a loss to determine the meaning 
of the stranger’s blunt familiarity. 

* You have travelled this road before ?” resumed 
his persevering querist. 

** Never,” and Edgar, to avoid further question- 
ing, sunk back in apparent slamber, aware how- 
ever of being under the particular scrutiny of his 
fellow traveller. 

The journey from Edgar’s home to his place of 
destination would occupy about two days, and his 
frugal mother, to avoid the incidental expenses of 
the way, had provided for her son “a little bite,” 
as she termed it. On the youth’s refusal to par- 
take of the smoking dinner, prepared at their first 
stopping-place, the sturdy gentleman bawled out, 

* What, not want dinner! Why I am always as 
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fierce as a wolfe when | travel. You have not 
been taught to live upon air, have you?” 

** Something rather more substantial,” said Ed- 
gar, forcing a smile; “I have plenty of ham and 
chickens in this basket.” 

The stranger threw a sarcastic look upon him, 
and turning upon his heel, entered the dining-room. 

The neophyte in life received his first lesson in 
false shame, accompanied with a distrust of that 
philosophy, which he had fancied would guard him 
against the unmerited shafts of the proud and ar- 
rogant. His high code of morality taught him that 
shame and dishonor belong properly to crime and 
meanness ; but how was the equilibrium of his feel- 
ings disordered by the impertinence of a stranger. 
He had yet to learn that the sum of human misery 
is not computed by the number of great misfor- 
tunes, but that namerous atoms swell the vast ac- 
count. Edgar knew that in husbanding his slender 
finances, he was acting from upright principles, yet 
each morsel that he swallowed seemed swelled to 
an immoderate size. 

“Tt will not do,” cried he, kicking the basket to 
a distance, and disclosing the rigid form of a baked 
hen and several fried peach puffs, when instantly 
recollecting having seen his mother busy in the 
manufacture of these ambiguous monsters in pas- 
try, seasoning them more highly than was her cus- 
tom from the spice-box, his heart thawed within 
him and uttered its language from the eyes. Care- 
fully gathering up the scattered provisions, he re- 
placed them in the basket. - ntti 

“You advise me to go to a hotel, instead of to 
private lodgings?” said Edgar, continuing a con- 
versation commenced by his fellow traveller, on 
rather more agreeable terms than heretofore, as on 
the second day of their journey they drew near its 
termination, 

“ No, I only recommend—advise is too serious 
a word to apply to the subject.. I am at private 
lodgings myself. 1 was, unfortunately, eajoled into 
paying a few months in advance, and of course 
must endeavor to eat out the amount, if that can 
be accomplished ; for Mrs. Sad appears to think a 
tough beefsteak for breakfast, and the pleasure of 
her daughter’s company, a receipt in full for value 
received. The young ladies sing and play, which, 
I suppose, is included in the reckoning. The other 
evening, on returning home, I perceived, through 
the dusk, a living object moving to and fro, at the 
end of one of those great hippopotamus piano 
fortes, thumping most tremendously. 

Said Edgar, without joining in the boistrous 
laugh succeeding this speech—for he possessed 
little perception of the ridiculoas-—‘* My mother’s 
solemn injunction was, to avoid a public house.” 

“ Does she not think crossing the Atlantic one 
of the most awful things in life 1—and steam-pack- 
ets and rail-ways, contrivances of Beelzebub? 


until you have learned to swim——and above all, not 
to go too near an adze t” : 

Fairchild could net suppress a smile, which was 
arrested by a start of amazement as the stranger, 
jumping from the coach as it stopped, said coolly, 
‘Good day, Mr. Fairchild-—my name is Doughty.” 

This, then, was the rich old bachelor merchant, 
his employer, whose regard Edgar had, in some of 
his previous day-dreams, thought to win at first 
sight. 

“T shall never please him,” sighed the poor 
youth, and the domes and steeples—the stately 
rows of houses—the streets, alive with the bustle 
of practical life, all struck him as a panorama in 
which he had neither part nor lot. 

Discomposed and bewildered, he remained at the 
corner of the post-office, where the stage had left 
him. Mrs. Sad’s boarding-house was the one to 
which his mother wished him to go, but the unfa- 
vorable impression given by Doughty’s manners, 
made him unwilling to place himself perpetually 
under his eye, by occupying the same place with 
him. The perplexity on the face of Edgar, his 
attitude of indecision, attracted the eye of the 
passer by but he saw it not. His face was turned 
full in the direction of a large hotel, on the oppo- 
site side, while his legs were making slow advan- 
ces towards the square in which stood Mrs. Sad’s 
private boarding-house. His repugnance at diso- 
beying the advice of his mother, at length fixed 
his wavering resolution ; he walked briskly on, and 
ascending the steps of Mrs. Sad's dwelling, gave 
a timid rap at the door, which being unanswered, 
produced an uncertain pull of the bell. This last 
summons being more successful, Edgar, before a 
moment's reflection was allowed, found himself in 
a handsomely furnished parlor, where sat a group 
of ladies, some boarders, others visiters. In the 
art of bowing, Mrs. Fairchild had been Edgar's 
sole instructor. She had taught him to execute 
that elaborate flourish of the legs, which well-bred 
young masters, in days of yore, used to perform as 
a prelude to their obeisance before polite company. 
Imagine then the simple, unsuspicious country lad, 
making this display to the circle of fashionable 
matrons and airy misses, most of whom acknow- 
ledged the flourish with suppressed titters. Hd- 
gar stumbled to a chair, covered with confusion, 
and although the day was cool, the moisture start- 
ed to his forehead. To his infinite relief the visi- 
ters departed, and the lady boarders withdrew, the 
less civil, with noisy laughter, just, too, at the crit- 
ical moment when he had awkwardly upset an 
inkstand on the polished surface of a rose-wood 
table. What was to be done? Edgar heard the 
sound of approaching steps, and hastily wiping 
away the ink with his handkerchief, thrust it into 
his pocket, just as Mrs. Sad, with a melancholy 
courtesy, glided into the room. 





Has she not warned you to beware of the water 


She was a tall, slim, Melpomene looking crea- 
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ture ; habited in some faded remains of widowhood, 
drawling out each syllable to an immeasurable 
Jength and sighing at every close. It was either 
a constitutional defect, or an acquired habit, with 
Mrs. Sad, “ to sigh and feel no pain.” She never 
opened a drawer, picked upa pin, or performed the 
most trivial act, without one of these lengthened 
respirations. Notwithstanding her demure de- 
meanor, her keen eye took in the person of Edgar 
at a glance, and to his meek and hesitating enqui- 
ry for board, made no reply for several minutes. 
It was the policy of Mrs. Sad to throw back the 
patronage she received, as a favor conferred upon 
the one whom she admitted to her house; and 
when, with constrained politeness, she promised to 
endeavor to accommodate him, Edgar returned as 
many thanks as a rescued mendicant. 

Miss Evelyn Sad, the elder daughter, now en- 
tered the room, in company with another young 
lady. As she advanced towards the piano forte, 
she acknowledged the presence of Edgar, by a 
slight inclination of the head, directing at the in- 
stant, a significant glance of contemptuous mean- 
ing towards her companion. Poor Fairchild’s ap- 


pearance was certainly far from being fashionable. 
His coat—nay, his entire suit, was the tailoring of 
his mother, and with the exception of the fore- 
named garment, all of domestic manufacture. 
Coperas and indigo striped, were his pants ;~-both 


colors, with the lively addition of Turky red, were 
woven in his vest. A stock of Manchester stripe, 
with a large bow, embraced his slender neck, and 
his ears were in danger of being cropt off by the 
height and stiffness of his shirt-collar. Yet, withal 
these disadvantages, there was about the youth that, 
which the refined and benevolent might have ap- 
preciated. His countenance, when at rest, showed 
intelligence, marked by purity of mind, while his 
total ignorance of the world, his ingenuous lan- 
guage and modest mein, were shields to ridicule 
and contempt in the estimation of hearts in which 
existed the least sympathy. Unaccustomed to the 
usages of society, there was nothing vulgar or 
low-bred in the timid child of nature, who quailed 
beneath the bold beauty of Evelyn Sad, as she sat 
twirling a flower between her fingers and humming 
atune. Shall it be confessed, Edgar had never 
before heard a piano, until the moment Miss Sad 
sat down to play? Although the instrument and 
the performer were alike indifferent, yet the music 
filled him with delighted astonishment. Perceiv- 
ing the effects of her art, Miss Sad grew more 
complaisant and condescendingly asked— 

“Do you prefer vocal or instrumental music, 
sir t” 

Edgar started at a voice, which as it would ap- 
pear was tuned to concert pitch, but his attempt to 
reply ended in an inaudible whisper. Both ladies 
began to laugh, which increased young Fairchild’s 
confusion, and drawing forth his handkerchief, for- 





getful of the ink, he applied it to his face, and soon 
every feature received its portion of black. The 
two Misses indulged in uncontrolled mirth, and 
even the tragic Mrs. Sad, could not forbear a snig- 
ger, ending as usual with one of her deepest sighs. 
The scene terminated by Edgar’s being led to a 
looking-glass--thence to a basin of water, in a 
state of intolerable mortification. Rendered dou- 
bly timid by this disaster, it was really a pity that 
no kind friend was near to prevent his appearing 
at dinner, which was soon after on the table. Here 
he encountered, not only the elder Miss Sad, but 
also her sister, Charlotte, besides a number of fe- 
male boarders, previously apprised of the ink story, 
and ready to greet its hero with speaking glances 
and ill restrained merriment. As it was, there sat 
the bashful youth, confronting a full array of eyes 
from which peeped the very soul of laughter, and 
placed at the head of the board, was Mrs. Sad, 
decorated in a Madonna cap of such elongated des- 
pondency of tabs, as might have struck terror into 
a more manly heart than his. 

“ Expected a call from you, Mr. Fairchild,” said 
Doughty, who was also there, looking as savage 
as a caged bear,—and without waiting for a reply 
to this remark, he called loudly upon the waiter, 
while, at the same time, he drew towards hima 
dish of peas, the first that had made their appear- 
ance that season on Mrs. Sad’s board, though they 
had been in for more than a month. ‘“ The base- 
less fabric of a vision,” &c., &c., might have been 
aptly quoted, as Doughty set down the dish, for 
truly there was not a pea left to tell where peas 
had been. Mrs. Sad, had it been practicable, 
would no doubt have used the * daggers” that her 
looks expressed, but she only gave vent to a length- 
ened sigh. From certain talents she possessed, 
Mrs. Sad would have shone as a member of the 
Council of Ten. Her vigilant observance of the 
minutest trifle occurring at her table, embracing 
not only a general knowledge of what each indi- 
vidual ate, but the quality and quantity of the arti- 
cle under discussion, together with the negligence 
or activity of the waiters, proved her capability of 
secret espionage. She presided, too, as one who 
gratuitously, bat with niggard spirit, dispensed the 
rights of hospitality. Such forced etiquette—so 
much feigned anxiety that the guests should in- 
dulge in heartier appetites. 

** Do, sir, (or ma’am,) take another bird,” plainly 
indicating, by her emphatic tone, her certainty of 
their having already eaten one apiece, and the pro- 
priety of their leaving the solitary pair kicking up 
their legs at the extremity of the large dish, for 
her private benefit. 

Mrs. Sad, by a happy knack, had succeeded in 
reducing her boarders into excellent training, with 
the exception of the incorrigible Doughty. ‘ Will 
you take another slice of pudding t” asked in a 
voice implying the decisive imperative: “ Will 
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you dare take another piece of the pudding ?” was |chinery, and had been the inventor of several in- 
all powerful, and so the pudding went merrily! genious toys. What a pity it was, that the poor 
round, a slice apiece for each, and the left end, for | youth had not been placed in a sphere where his 
Mrs. Sad, unless the indomitable spirit of Doughty | latent talents might have ripened into perfection, 
was abroad. | for he had no earthly turn for a mercantile profes- 





The ease with which each played his part in a/ sion. 


society so new to Edgar, struck him with a pain- | 
ful sense of inferiority. It is true, the coment | 
tion of the company seldom rose above the ordinary | 

| 


mother and she a widow ;’ 
mind, sound judgment, with decision of purpose, be 


Unfortunately, he was “the only son of his 
> and anless strength of 


standard of common-place chit-chat, yet there was | united in the character of the woman placed in so 
a graceful play of vivacity, which seemed to throw ‘responsible a situation, the tenderness she bestows 


a light over the whole. 
boarders, there was, however, Miss Melissa Mugg, | 
remarkable for her tact in drawing out bashful | 
youths. Several, who had at first arrived at Mrs. 
Sad’s house complete mum-chance lads, before 
they went away, if not as extraordinary as Dr. 
Franklin for their colloquial powers, were never- 
theless grown as loquacious as mag- pies. 

Miss Mugg must be delineated by negatives. 
She was neither young nor old—long nor short— 
thick nor thin. She was neither a blonde nor a 
brunette :—affirmatively, she was a yellownette. 
The versatility of her conversation, and adroitness 
in introducing subjects appropriate to the persons 
with whom she conversed, were points on which 
she highly esteemed herself; and, as for general 
information, she was a living encyclopedia. 

As soon, therefore, as an opportunity offered that 
evening, after supper, she approached the corner, 
where Edgar sat apart from the rest, and in a quiet 
voice made a passing observation, which left him 
at liberty to reply, or not, as he pleased. She saw 
at once that the noisy debates of the day, discussed 
with warmth by several gentlemen at the other 
end of the room, were uncongenial to his tastes; 
and continuing her attack with the utmost caution 
and circumspection, she at length succeeded in en- 
gaging him in conversation upon the interesting 
topics of eggs and poultry—the management of a 
farm, with a flying touch at field sports. Decked 
in the fine texture of foreign looms, she proved her- 
self conversant in indigo, coperas, walnut, black 
and white sumac dyes; and Miss Mugg flitted 
about in such “ I'd be a butterfly” manner from sub- 
ject to subject, as was really enchanting. Edgar 
viewed the delicate hands of the lady, unstained by 
any of the dyes with which she was so thoroughly 
acquainted, and wondered whence her information 
was derived. He perceived not the low standard 
at which she placed his intellects, and was delighted 
at finding his painful reserve gradually yielding to 
her charming affability. To him the subject of 
agriculture, and the operations of domestic life 
were only interesting as being associated with 
thoughts of his beloved mother. For poultry he 
cared nothing, except on the table, and his morbid 
sensibility prevented his taking amusement in hunt- 


Among the number of on this cherished, solitary scion of her house and 


heart, is of a kind more liable to prove injurious 
than beneficial. 

Before accepting his clerkship, Edgar had re- 
ceived advantageous proposals to unite in superin- 
tending the creation of some factory mills in the 
neighborhood ; but Mrs. Fairchild fancied that it 
would be genteeler for him to be a clerk in town 
than a mechanic ; therefore, stifling her maternal 
apprehensions, she overruled the wishes of her son 
to accept the first employment, sending him where 
he might acquire the ease and polish of higher 
circles. 

In the number of Mrs. Sad’s boarders, the gen- 
tlemen preponderated. There were sober men of 
business, clerks, students, and fashionable idlers of 
doubtful reputation and still more doubtful pay. A 
young man, nephew to the late Mr. Sad, and de- 
pendant on the bounty of the landlady, had sought 
refuge from the tyranny of his situation by becom- 
ing a candidate for holy orders. Poor Simon 
Snipe had been literally snubbed into a disrelish of 
the world and all it contained, and his doleful, 
weeping-willow visage, as he stole stealthily through 
the house, singing “ There’s nothing true but hea- 
ven,” was a distressing spectacle. The Miss Sads, 
too, emulated their mother in her unkind treatment 
of Simon, whose naturally meek disposition caused 
him to endure all without a murmur. 

“T am so tired of hearing you draw! out that 
tune, cousin Simon,” said Charlotte one day, *“‘ that 
I must beg ma to interfere.’ 

“ Every syllable of it is as true as the Gospel,” 
replied Snipe, with a melancholy abandonment of 
the head. 

“No matter, you must hushit,sir. I declare he 
is like an old swan singing his dying notes.” 

Evelyn rewarded her sister’s sally with an im- 
moderate burst of laughter. 

“T must sing it,’ said Simon. 
consolation I have. 

* Don’t let me hear it again,” drawled Mrs. Sad, 
thrusting her Madonna through the open door. 

“ Lotty is such a singular being,” said Evelyn. 

“ Do’nt call me Lotty, if you please ma’am, it 
makes me quite ridiculous.” 

“ Did you ever!” exclaimed Evelyn. “Is she 


* It’s the only 





ing. Edgar’s genius was decidedly mechanical : 
he could unravel, at a glance, the intricacies of ma- 





not an eccentric creature, Mr. Dalton ?” she con- 
tinued, speaking to a foppish young man. 
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* That's a fact,” said Dalton. 

“1 think you a pack of fools,” bawled Doughty, 
dashing down a newspaper he had been reading, 
and making his exit with a furious bang of the 
door. 

** Did you ever !” said Miss Sad. 

Snipe, hitherto silent, began unconsciously to hum 
his pet song. ‘ Move yourself from this room,” 
cried Mrs. Sad. Poor Simon cast upon her a fren- 
zied look and withdrew. ‘This unfortunate fellow 
was never permitted a place at table, unless there 
were several vacant seats. Simon’s voracious ap- 
petite was a favorite theme with his aunt, and fre- 
quently when in the act of helping himself at break- 
fast or supper, the well-disciplined waiter would 
remove the bread from before him, and substitute 
in its place some of a coarser description. It 
might be inferred that something of a kindred feel- 
ing would have attracted Edgar towards Simon, 
bat the former was not a shrewd observer, besides 
being too much occupied with his own bashful emo- 
tions to be aware of poor Snipe’s difficulties. 

A passing glance will suffice to show the gen- 
eral policy of the melancholy hostess, in superin- 
tending the order of her table. ‘* You intolerable 
simpleton, you,” (to the waiting-boy,) “ what has 
got into your head to set the asparagus by that cor- 
morant, Doughty? Place it where Mrs. General 
Hoy and Mrs. Colonel Chapell sit.” These la- 
dies were wives of officers of the Staff, and Mrs. 
Sad was very consequential in giving them the 
military titles of their husbands. ‘ Polly,” (tothe 
servant girl,) put that bit of rusty bacon by Simon. 
Now pray notice him—don’t let him over-eat him- 
self,—jerk away his plate as soon as he has got 
enough—poor, greedy animal that he is.’’ 

And now let us take a peep at the assembled 
company. The two ladies, above mentioned, tall, 
graceful women—Mrs. Hoy with a pair of dark, 
brilliant eyes—Mrs. Chapell’s, blue, and languish- 
ly soft. Both are dressed in the best possible taste, 
and look like rosy angels, much to the discomfiture 
of a string of females sitting opposite them, less 
the favorites of nature and circumstances. The 
hawk eyes of Doughty espy the asparagus, which 
is swept away at “‘one fell swoop,” before any of the 
ladies have tasted it. Miss Melissa Mugg, adorned 
in a buff lawn-pattern, fly-specks,—Miss Mugg, 
always conspicuous for selecting dresses minutely 
figured. Fairchild next to her, and facing Doughty ; 
the timid youth shaking as if convulsed by tertian 
ague ; ever happening to be addressed when his 
mouth is crammed full—nearly choking himself 
by swallowing in haste to reply, or answering in 
splutterings nearly unintelligible. Simon ever and 
anon sneaks off a bit of fat fletch, and steals a dis- 
tracted look at Mrs. Sad, who sits in melancholy 
grandeur like the ruins of Thebes. 

Desert—apple dumpling and stewed cranberries. 
While the dumpling makes, like a sentry, its round, 








Simon bears off a cranberry on the prong of his 
fork. A second would soon follow, but for the 
alarming call—* Simon, you will kill yourself ;— 
you have no more moderation than a child.” 

** Give me just a small portion of the dumpling, 
Polly,” whispered Snipe. 

** Simon,” drawled Mrs. Sad, “ you are certainly 
deranged. Are you resolved to kill yourself?” 

Perceiving it impossible to escape such vigilance, 
Simon skulks off. 

Edgar began to be rather ashamed of his homely 
garb among so well-dressed a company as figured 
at Mrs. Sad’s private boarding-house. As yet he 
had received nothing for his services, nor was it 
probable that Doughty would pay him before the 
expiration of some months. He had become rather 
more reconciled to the bluff manners of his master, 
who, in many respects, was kind and generous. 
He summoned courage, one day, to ask for clothes, 
when Doughty, surveying him from head to foot, 
with a truly savage grin, at last handed him an 
order on his own tailor for an entire suit. “ Now 
go,” he said, ‘and get bottle green with buttons 
as large as a soup-plate, and look like a fool.” 
Edgar took the hint and wisely left all to the taste 
of the tailor, except the vest and cravat. These 
were selected by Miss Melissa. Yes, Edgar had 
advanced so far in familiarity with her, as to dare 
solicit this favor. Of course, the selection was 
most judiciously delicate. Cravat, Polka spot— 
vest, white ground, sprinkled with gnats. Edgar 
looked handsome in his new suit. 

If Miss Mugg had succeeded to a miracle in 
conquering Edgar’s bashfulness in her presence, it 
reigned in full power when in the presence of every 
other female. The generous heart of the boy ex- 
panded with unutterable gratitude at the reiterated 
proofs of her considerate attentions. She was his 
very shield and buckler against the tyranny of Mrs. 
Sad and the haughty contempt of her daughters ; 
and, laugh who may, there were times when Miss 
Melissa looked really charming. In the morning, 
check muslin undress—hair in net. This was not 
the costume in which a painter of discrimination 
would have drawn Miss Mugg. But, in her chéné 
silk, indescribably delicate, hair braided and roset- 
ted, this was her hour to rule. Miss Mugg was 
not a distinguished performer on any instrument, 
but she sung and played “ Twilight Dews” with 
exquisite sentiment. Except “ Kinloch of Kin- 
loch,” we believe, this was the only piece she knew. 

Mrs. Sad’s equilibrium was never more dis- 
turbed than when any of the boarders fell ill, it 
being a call on her to provide some extra dainty 
on the event of their convalescence. Her chicken 
soup was usually fabricated from some ancient 
chanticleer, whose uncertain state of health made 
him a cheap article of purchase. A decoction of 
this kind was in preparation for Mrs. Hoy, and the 
anxious landlady was carefully directing every 
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feather to be burned, as soon as plucked from the 
fowl, for fear of its being detected ag the same that 
had drooped about the poultry-yard for many weeks, 
and whose “shrill clarion” had often been com- 
plained of by one of the nervous boarders. This 
was “ killing two birds with one stone,” to use the 
homely proverb, and by such like ingenious con- 
trivances, was the credit of the establishment main- 
tained, 

As their intimacy increased, the sentiments en- 
tertained by Edgar for Miss Mugg, were almost 
free from the dross of human passion. If he had 
formerly regarded woman as a mystery—an illu- 
sion, the enigma was solved, and she stood before 
his mind, arrayed with angelic attributes. The 
holy, supernatural flame enkindled in the breast of 
the confiding youth, was indeed too pure to be com- 
pared to that ordinarily warming the hearts of the 
sons of clay. He paused not to analyze her feel- 
ings, or to examine into the future. There was a 
star sprung up in the horizon of his existence, by 
whose ray he was to be guided to perfect felicity. 
He anticipated not the smile of derision at their 
disparity of age and appearance. He perceived 
not the meshes of the net artfully spread to entan- 
gle him. The whole circumference of the world 
was embraced in the person of Miss Melissa. How 
confidingly would the modest countenance of Edyar, 
which fell beneath the glance of other women, 
turn to this ideal structure of excellence. The 
objection to a black eye is often that its fire de- 
stroys its beauty. Edgar’s were of that color, yet 
how soft and tender; and when he smiled, their 
sweetness was lighted up by intelligence. One would 
searce believe, that the blushing face, distorted 
mouth and downcast eyes, which provoked the ridi- 
cule of strangers, belonged to the ycuth whose se- 
rene features beamed quiet happiness beside Miss 
Mugg. Strange infatuation! Lamentable delu- 





lively Mrs. Hoy proposes danciag, and seizing Mrs. 
Chapell round the waist, off they whirl in a waltz. 
This is really tantalizing, as the gentlemen aflirm, 
and which Mrs. Chapell appears to acknowledge, 
and the old Colonel, who doats upon his fair wife, 
gazes until soul and senses reel; when, with an 
animated frisk, unlooked for from so staid a per- 
sonage, he bounds forward, encircling the waltzers 
in a pair of unusually scrawny arms. Mrs. Hoy 
shrieks unfeignedly, and flies to her seat; which 
of course creates great mirth in all, except Miss 
Mugg, who thinks it ridiculous. Miss Melissa 
condemns waltzing in toto. As for romping, or 
as she terms it, ‘“ bodily wit,” it is her utter ab- 
horrence. LEvery face, therefore, save hers, is 
wreathed in laughter. She is resolved not to sanc- 
tion indecorum with even the shadow of a smile. 
Within the few last days there has been an ac- 
cession to the boarders in the person of Mr. Man- 
nego. He has wealth, but his extreme ugliness 
and insipidity are his protection. He is merely on 
a visit to the place—has nothing to do, nothing to 
say, and is perpetually under every one’s feet, being 
a fixture tothe drawing-room. He is wonderfully 
taken with,—by-the-bye we ought to have mentiened 
her sooner,—Caledonia Campbell, a lively little 
Scotch girl, who wears the Argyle tartan, and af- 
fects her native accent, which she could only have 
acquired by imitation, having left Scotland in her 
infancy. Mr. Mannego, this night, follows her 
every where ; and when his dull, heavy body finds 
it impossible to keep pace with her eccentric move- 
ments, he sends his great green eyes on the excur- 
sion. She is the decided aversion of Miss Mugg, 
who thinks it seandalous in a girl of fifteen, still in 
her pupilage, to be so pert and presuming. “ Chil- 
dren ought to be children!” 

Caledonia can recite either tragic or comic pieces 


sion! but his was the age and temperament pecu-/| ing, and is the chosen friend of Charlotte,—their 


liarly fitted to be the dupe of fancy. 


designs and preferences never clashing—for Cale- 


The Misses Sad never interested themselves donia’s plans seldom survive an hour, and for pref- 


with the management of the house ; that was left} erences, she has, as yet, none. 


all to ma. 


and flirting with the gentlemen. 
the trump beau of the boarders. 


Mannego soon dis- 


Their time was occupied in sewing|covers that he might as well aspire to the moon. 
finery, walking the streets, playing on the piano, 


The dance has become general. Mrs. Sad 


Mr. Dalton was |‘ sighs and looks unutterable things” at her Brus- 
He was a young | sels carpet ; while Simon, taking advantage of the 


man, squandering a fortune as fast as possible in| noise of the merry party, marches solemnly back- 
fine clothes for himself, and trinkets and confec- | wards and forwards singing, ‘“* There's nothing true 


tionary for the ladies. 


Evelyn and Charlotte might | but Heaven,” believing it quite impossible for him 


easily have set up a candy-shop from his prodi-|to compose his maiden sermon unless freely in- 
gality. Of course, Mr. Dalton was a sweet young | dulged with his favorite strain. 


tman—the recipient of the sweetest smiles of the 
ladies. We will look into Mrs. Sad’s drawing-| tion. 


room at night. 


Where is Edgar all the while? Useless ques- 
He sits in perfect felicity, opposite Melissa, 


who is instructing him in the game of chess, and 


Evelyn Sad sits at the piano forte, affectedly | her penetration at once discovers that his talents 
rolling her head to the music of her fingers. Dal-| will soon outstrip her power of teaching. 


ton’s eyes perform a similar motion from the floor 


The night on which this sketch is taken, was 





to the ceiling, as he beats time with a hand covered | rather warm for the season, and the ladies, being 


with rings. Mr. Dalton affects the amateur, The’ heated with the exercise of dancing, rushed in a 


with effect ;—dances hornpipes to Kvelyn’s play- 
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body towards the door, when Colonel Chapell, giv- 
ing way to a second extraordinary frisk, flung it 
to before any could escape. This was thought to 
be a jest, and quite a pleasant little skirmish en- 
sued, but the Colonel quite earnestly called out, 
‘* Hear me, ladies fair: you are too much heated 
to venture into the air. You do not know all the 
direful consequences of emerging from a heated 
atmosphere intoacold current of wind. Leonora, 
my love! (to his wife,) I feel myself in duty bound 
to produce a striking illustration of this fact,” and 
seating himself, the Colonel commenced delibe- 
rately to pull off his boot, and then proceeded to roll 
his pants above his slim shank. 

‘** Gracious Heaven,” cried Miss Mugg, with a 
little scream, and jumping from the chess-board. 
** Col. Chapell, Col. Chapell: what have we done 
to merit such an insult?’ Yet the Colonel went 
on without heeding, divulging more and more of 
his long limb. 

** Do you perceive these knots?” he enquired. 
“‘ There, there—feel there Mrs. Hoy.” 

Mrs. Hoy would not, but Caledonia Campbell 
passed her hand lightly over the knotty subject in 
question. 

“ Mr. Fairchild we will leave the room,” whis- 
pered Melissa audibly, and Edgar withdrew, with 
his fair burden resting on his arm. 

Colonel Chapell then gave a lengthened de- 
scription of the military ball given in honor of him- 
self: the exact cut and color of the clothes he had 
on,—particularly the lower garment made in the 
fashion of knee-breeches, which of course were 
worn with silk stockings, leaving the limbs more 
than ordinarily exposed, in consequence of which, 
they were distorted from their original smoothness 
by coming in contact, after being heated, with a 
cold Northeaster. ‘“ This, I trust, fair ladies,” 
concluded he, with solemn dignity, “ will be re- 
membered as a warning—a deeply affecting warn- 
ing.” 


Caledonia Campbell delighted in every thing 
Scottish. The music she played was all from the 
land of ** mountain and heather.” Her favorite poet 
was Burns. She was a sweet girl, with a happy, 
sunny face, a Hebe form, and a captivating frank- 
ness of manner. Edgar’s timidity, the occasion of 
a thousand awkward blunders, never provoked her 
to laughter—on the contrary, her behavior towards 
him betokened a friendly interest. This, perhaps, 
was the cause of Miss Mugg’s dislike. But Ed- 
gar was quite unconscious of the kindly eyes of 
Caledonia—Miss Mugg, and she alone, ruled all 
his senses. He neither saw the beauty of the two 
married belles, nor the plainness of the other ladies. 
They might be old, or young, fair, or sallow, for 
his knowledge. Blissful, but pitiable delusion! 
Was it fated to perish with the common wreck 





of man’s hopes and enchantments? It was so 
severely strong—so holily lovely, as if formed to 
endure, longer at least than the brilliant, turbulent 
dream, which intoxicates the wild enthusiast. 

* Polly, can not I have a small portion of some- 
thing to eat t” was Simon’s incessant cry whenever 
an opportunity offered for advancing the question. 

“Not a morsel”—Polly’s orders, from Mrs. 
Sad, were rigid. He must wait till meal times. 

“1 should have finished my composure long ago, 
if I could have got even a cracker to crackle.” 
And the poor fellow resorted to his grand panacea— 
“There’s nothing true but heaven.” With in- 
cessant singing and abstinence, amounting almost 
to starvation, the wretched Snipe promised soon to 
become like Echo, all voice. From childhood he 
had been a * bruised reed.” If, inthe midst of his 
persecutions, the spirit of a man ever gleamed forth, 
its flickerings were so feeble and transient as soon 
to be quenched by the imperious temper of his do- 
mestic tyrant. 

Mr. Mannego continued at Mrs. Sad’s boarding 
house, hanging like a night fog on the track, first 
of one lady, and then of another, but even Evelyn, 
decidedly avaricious, repulsed his overtures. As 
for Caledonia, he might as soon have essayed to 
grasp an ignis fatuus. The lively little creature 
was one moment at the piano, the next ranting 
poetry, or on her way to school with a loaded 
satchel. 

If Edgar was bewitched, Miss Mugg was not. 
She quickly perceived the advantage of securing 
a man like Mannego, with power to invest her with 
many worldly advantages. Miss Melissa tossed 
and pondered al] the night on which this idea first 
suggested itself ; and, before “‘ rosy morn had unbar- 
red the eastern gate,” she finally determined to try 
her chance for the “wealthy fool.” O! Miss Mugg— 
pause before you act—be not so cruel,—con- 
science may have hinted,—but it was useless, Miss 
Mugg wentrecklessly ahead. Mannego, disheart- 
ened by reitterated repulses, was just in the proper 
frame to appreciate the gentle, judicious attentions 
of Melissa. And she was of a more suitable age, 
too, than any he had addressed; he being in his 
fortieth year, she nearing her thirty-eighth. Bya 
singularly happy coincidence, this idea occurred 
to both parties, making quite a turnpike-road to 
their courtship. Mr. Mannego had never been 
flattered in his life:—now he was overwhelmed 
with delicate compliments, not only on his own per- 
sonal appearance, but upon that of his pair of un- 
commonly fine bays, which he took great pride in 
exhibiting daily in harness. He grew elated, was, 
at times, actually lively, and said one or two things 
really good for Mr. Mannego. Edgar watched the 
approaching intimacy without a feeling of suspi- 
cion ruffling his tranquil bosom. But when, at 
length, after the toil and business of the day, he 
found his evening hours, hitherto so delightful, now 
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solitary and uncheered, an indescribable emotion of 
disappointment and sorrow seized upon him. Ed- | 
gar’s feelings towards Miss Mugg had never been | 
conveyed by words ,—those were the instruments | 
of hearts of common mould—too feeble to portray 
his sensations. This very silence was eloquent| 
with the soul and poetry of his love. Alas! for| 
poor Edgar. What availed it that nature had gifted | 
him with one supereminent talent? The boon is 
valueless,—his genius, turned from its bent, must, 
perish without ever having been disclosed. In the| 
sphere where he is placed, no one ever suspects | 


that the modest, unpresuming Clerk bears upon his | 


mind the impress of genius. And what avails it) 
that the deep spring of his affection should have | 
overflowed its confines? Its waters have flowed, 
over marshy ground, which will yield him no re- 
turn. 

As day succeeded day, Edgar looked anxiously 


for a renewal of those attentions which once threw 





around him an atmosphere of pure delight, but they 


she were fully aware of the misery she had in- 
flicted, being too heartless to comprehend the super- 
sensitive springs of a soul like Edgar’s. 

“Can I do nothing for you, Fairchild,” enquired 
Doughty. 

* Nothing, sir, thank you.” 

“What say you to returning home for a short 
time to recruit alittle?” Edgar grasped at the pro- 
posal, and Doughty instantly dismissed him to make 
preparations. ‘ The stage leaves in the morning,” 
he said, thrusting something into his hand at part- 
ing. ‘ Do notbetoo late.” Edgar did not know, 
until several miles on his journey, that the parcel 
contained, not only the amount of salary due him, 
but some in advance, which afterwards, when Mrs. 
Fairchild would have refunded, Doughty resolutely 
refused receiving. ° 4 . 

Not quite a year following the events already 
related, a travelling carriage, betokening ease and 
affluence, passed along a part of the country where 
stood a small farm-house, to all appearance once 


came not. Miss Mugg seemed forgetful of his/the home of humble comfort; but now, the gar- 


existence and their late happy intercourse. Not | 


one look beamed from her inflexible countenance 
indicative either of shame or remorse at her cruel 


desertion. Edgar Fairchild’s dream was over, and | 
oh! how dark and blank was the night of reality | 
which eusued! This mercantile employment, all|door, which yet retained some shrabbery in full 
‘bloom. The time of day was about noon : the car- 


‘riage stopped, not, however, at the old house, for 


along distasteful, now became hateful, and the sour 
temper of Doughty, insupportable. Yet he com- 
plained not—his quiet deportment was the same; 





den, the lot for cattle and every thing around 
seemed desolate and in ruins. The glass in the 
windows of the cottage was shattered, the chim- 
ney tottering to its fall, while the lowing herd fed 
quietly within the broken enclosure, fronting the 


there was nothing to invite intrusion. It paused 


none knew nor suspected the internal fires burning | under a group of spreading oaks. The horses were 
below so calm a surface. If there be one decep-|unloosed from the traces, and left at liberty to crop 
tion more wicked than another, it is that practised | the fresh herbage. A gentleman and lady alighted 
by an artful woman, on such anone as Edgar. His | with a basket of refreshments, which they were 


health gradually declined :--this was attributed to 
close application to business, and Doughty, really 
good-hearted, insisted on his daily riding out. But 
what was bodily exercise to a mental malady? 
The mere act of locomotion was nothing while the 
mind was left free to prey upon itself. Physic and 
diet were next recommended. These Edgar re- 


sisted, always persisting that nothing ailed him. | 


It was some time since Doughty had left Mrs. 
Sad’s and he proposed that his drooping Clerk 
should take up his quarters at the hotel where he 


staid; but a strange, insurmountable infatuation | 


bound Edgar to the scene of his former happiness, 
and although he and Miss Mugg now glided past 
each other like two unconscious ghosts, he yet lin- 
gered near her. 

* I’m sure it is not my fault,” said Mrs. Sad with 
a long drawn sigh. “I’ve killed I don’t know 
how many chickens to make broth for him.” Mrs. 
Sad had beheaded all the antiquated hens and crip- 
pled roosters her poultry-yard contained. Strange, 
no one suspected the truth but Miss Mugg, who 
wisely kept the secret, fearful of injuring herself 
with her new lover. Indeed it is doubtful if even 
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_preparing to partake of, when the lady exclaimed : 
“Tere are graves,” and sitting down on one, 
added, “It is quite a comfortable seat. ‘Take the 
‘other, Mr. Mannego.” Miss Melissa Mugg, now 
Mrs. Mannego, was accompanying her husband 
to their beautiful country residence. ‘And the 
graves!” A carpet of violets and ground-ivy marks 
one—the freshest is, as yet, scantily covered with 
the springing grass. Within them repose the re- 
mains of Edgar Fairchild and his mother, though 
there is no lettered epitaph—neither name nor age 
for the way-farer to spell out. Mrs. Melissa Man- 
nego eats, nor dreams of the truth, and if she did, 
her appetite would not be the less keen. She eats 
and knows not that it is over the withered heart of 
the mother, who pined and sunk when the earth 
took in the idol of her existence—its sole, adaman- 
tine link. Thus soon, with some, is the game of 
Life over. The flowers on Edgar’s grave were 
planted by Caledonia Campbell, when on a visit to 
the neighborhood, she, by accident, discovered who 
rested therein. “ This youth, I could have loved,” 
mused she, as she pursued her work of pious senti- 
ment. 
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CoNncLUSION. 


If ever you should go to Mrs. Sad’s private 
boarding-house, ascend the stairs to the attic story. 
There, from a solitary room, you will hear a curious 
sound. At first you may mistake it fora “ hooting 
owl complaining to the moon”—but it is not that 
ominous night-bird. It is Snipe—flourishing away 
“ True-ou-ou-ou-ou—but heaven,” and in imagina- 
tion preparing his first sermon. Poor fellow! he 
is crazed, but perfectly harmless; and although 
“reason’s lamp” no longer guides him on the track 
of life, which promised to be a joyless, thorny way, 
the wild fires of a disordered intellect cheat him 
into fancied happiness and renown. ‘The premoni- 
tory symptoms of derangement, in Simon, were 
first breaking into the safe and devouring the re- 
mains of a cold turkey, which his aunt contemplated 
hashing the ensuing day. The next misdemeanor 
was jumping from table when denied apple-dump- 
ling, seizing Mrs. Sad’s Madonna tabs and twisting 
them off. He was afterwards handcuffed, but as 
he became mild and tractable, his fetters were re- 
moved. He now confines himself exclusively to 
his chamber in the attic, being dreadfully alarmed 
whenever he catches a glimpse of Mrs. Sad. He 
is thin to wretchedness, but with a craving desire 
for food, which is secretly conveyed him by Cale- 
donia Campbell and Charlotte Sad,—the latter hav- 
ing imbibed some of the virtues of her friend; for 
it is by association with the good or vicious, that our 
excellences or defects are either increased or di- 
minished. 

* Art thou any kind of a shrub, that thou de- 
lightest me with thy odor?” said an Eastern Sage, 
on finding in his garden a fragrant lump of mould. 

“ No, I am only a vile piece of clay—but | 
HAVE BEEN WITH THE Rose.” 


Oswichee, Ala. 





HOUSEHOLD SONNETS. 


BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


CHILDREN. 


I. 


Those sinless creatures whom the Saviour took 
Unto his arms, and blest with words divine, 
Rise often to my fancy, when I look 
On these young faces that around me shine. 
Sure holier beauty touch’d each little blossom, 
Thus grac’d and prest to His benignant bosom: 
Immanuel! thou who once on earth, like them, 
Slept with thy mother meek, at Bethlehem— 
Oh! water thou with dews from Heaven above, 
(And shield forever with thy pitying eye,) 





Those young and tender plants of human love, 
And guard their inner-life when ill is nigh. 

And whatsoe’er of earth thou grantest not, 

Oh! let thy perfect peace be wedded to their lot! 


Il. 
CATALENA. 


Oh! gentle child!—how thy lost father’s eyes 
Look on me from those earnest ones of thine; 

His spirit-glance in their calm radiance lies, 
And on the tablet of that brow doth shine 

The same revealing of Poetic thought, 
And on thy rose-leaf-lip his smile is wrought, 

Pensive, yet passing sweet, and meekly bright— 
Touching thy face with feeling’s tenderest light. 

Oh! fair young child—thy genius-gifted sire 
Hath left a glorious heritage to thee ; 

To nobler gifts thou could’st not well aspire: 
Then let his memory thy beacon be. 

So shalt thou never trifle with Ais trust, 

Who, being dead, yet speaketh from the dust! 


Ill. 
ELLEN. 


The sunlight of a happy heart is ever 
Flung o'er thy radiant features, gladsome ene, 
Like a bright bark upon a sunny river; 
Thy spirit lends to all its lark-like tone. 
Now chasing bird, and butterfly, and bee— 
Now like a fairy ‘mid the flowers wandering— 
Now sitting lightly on thy mother’s knee, 
Or at her side thy daily lesson pondering. 
Oh! happy child! remember that thy gladness 
Cometh from Him who giveth each perfect gift ; 
Then should thy smiling eye with pain or sadness 
Ever grow dim, thou wilt have strength to lift 
Thy heart to Him who blest thy morning hours,— 
And who thy Soul with light and Life Immortal 
dowers. 


Iv. 
ALBERTINA. 


And oh! most like a Lily-flower art thou, 
Blossom of loveliness—sweet Albertine :— 
With the clear beauty of thy seraph brow, 
Through the light ringlet of thy brown hair seen. 
Eyes of the softest and serenest blue— 

The lovely blue that on the violet lingers; 
Cheeks like spring-roses when their delicate hue 
So lightly touch’d by morning’s dewy fingers. 
Meek, beautiful child! so fair in form and feature, 

So trusting, tender, timid and refin’d— 
So pure in heart and soul—O, spiritual creature! 
Of such as thou, are made the idols shrin’d 
Deep in our hearts! Sweet human flower, may’st 
thou 
Ever beneath thy mother’s wing securely rest as 
now. 
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TEARS. 


There is a fountain in the breast, 
Deep as the dark blue sea; 

Its trembling ripples know no rest,— 
A pleasing mystery. ‘ 


Down in the depths of the deathless soul 
Those sacred waters spread ; 

In lightly dancing waves they roll 
Across their dreamy bed. 


When undisturbed by passion’s storm 
And every wave doth sleep, 

The eye may see each beauteous form 
Reflected in their deep. 


In cooling tides they wander through 
The caverns of the heart; 

Their glittering spray descends in dew 
And peaceful hope impart. 


The murmuring of those waves doth sigh 
Like music on the ear ; 

The silvery echoes borne on high 
Smooth down each rugged fear. 


But when the tempest sweeps in wrath 
Across that fountain’s wave, 

And through the waters cleaves a path, 
To each fond hope a grave; 


O, when the stream becomes a flood 
With maddening fury driv’n, 

And rolling thunders freeze the blood 
Like words of wrath from heaven ; 


Some outlet must the waters find, 
Their furious haste to check, 
Or sweep the barriers of the mind 
In one o’erwhelming wreck. 


The heart all chok’d with raging grief 
And tempest-tossed with fear, 
Cries out for nature’s last relief, 
A sweet and gushing tear. 


The eves unfold their floodgates wide, 
And swift the torrents flow; 

Now let the heart pour out its tide 
The breast will calmer grow. 


These are the tears that widows shed 
And orphans, o’er their lot; 

Who sadly toil for daily bread 
By a harsh world forgot. 


But is there not a joyful tear 
Sparkling upon the face? 

When ardent hope and love sincere 
Meet in a fund embrace, 


Some playful wave o’erleaps the breast, 
And bounding to the eye, 

A smile doth tinge its snowy crest 

With colors of the sky. 


These are the tears that flash like pearls 
Upon the mother's brow ; 

When through her infant’s golden curls 
The playful breezes blow. 


The tears of rapture gem life's day 
From morning's dawn ‘till even ;— 

The tears of grief are wiped away 
By God’s own hand in heaven. 


B.. Ze me 
Berryville, Clarke Co., 





THE SILENT LAND. 


A voice from the Silent Land, 

A voice from the spirit-shore ;— 

A low sweet tone, like the night wind’s sigh, 
That calleth forever more,— 

“Come to the land of peace, 

Come to that happy strand,— 

Come where the sighs and the weeping cease, 
Come to the Silent Land! 


Come to the Silent Land,— 

Thou hast lingered Jong alone, 

And thy weary soul on its ceaseless wings 

No resting-place hath known; 

But come where the breath of peace 
Is sweet on the shadowy strand, 

And fold thy wing from its weary flight, 
Far in the Silent Land !” 


A form from the Spirit shore, 
A form from the Silent Land ;— 

A pale sweet form, with a radiant brow, 
That becks with a shadowy hand ; 

Soft tearful eyes that upon me gleam 
Like stars through the midnight gloom, 

And feet that glide with a noiseless tread 
Down to the silent tomb. 


And my spirit hears that call 
Mid the weary calm of life, 

And I see the footsteps softly fall 
Mid its sounds of torrent-strife ; 
Lead on, lead on, pale phantom-form, 
With thy dim and shadowy hand ; 

I follow fast in thy guiding path, 
Into the Silent Land. 


Tnto the Silent Land 
Unto my home of rest, 
Where the sighsare hushed, and the yearning stilled, 
And the weary soul is blest. 
Oh! my spirit doth rejoice to flee 
To that far and peaceful strand, 
And I go with joy and trustfulness 
Into the Silent Land. 





Susan. 
Henrico. 
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MARSHALL NEY. 
To the Editor of the Messenger & Review. 


In a late number of the Messenger, I see an al- 
lusion to an idea prevalent in some of the South- 
ern States, that Marshall Ney was no other than 
Lee’s gallant Capt. Randolph. 

I heard this story twenty years ago, from a gen- 
tleman of high intelligence from South Carolina, 
who told it with so many circumstances to give it 
an air of wraisemblance, that | had little doubt of 
the identity of the two men. There is something 
so romantic in the tale, as I heard it, that it de- 
serves to be true. 

In the spring of 1832, 1 met with General St. 
Leger, who commanded, as I think, a division of 
Bonaparte’s army. He was an accomplished man, 
and, among other arts, had acquired no small pro- 
ficiency in that of painting. Among other speci- 
mens of his skill, he showed me a portrait of Ney, 
done by his own hand. This led to a conversa- 
tion concerning him, in the course of which I men- 


tioned this story: whereupon the General informed | 


Peres 
me that he had known Ney intimately from his | foreign and domestic, would be one of the most 


youth, and that he was a native of France, and 
from one of the provinces in which there prevails 
a vile patois, of which the Marshall never could 
divest himself. He thus explained one of the facts 
which had led to the suspicion that he was not a 
Frenchman. 





ANOTHER YEAR. 


Another year is rapidly approaching, when we 
shall “‘ turn over a new leaf,” with the ¢hirleenth 
annual volume of the Messenger. Our readers’ 
attention is most respectfully invited to the Pros- 
pectus, for 1847, which will be found on the cover 
of the present and several succeeding numbers. 

By the many flattering evidences which our pat- 
rons have given us, of their appreciation of the 
Messenger and devotion to its interests, they have 
placed us under great obligations, which will be a 
continual incentive to increased exertions. 

They have it, to a great extent, in their power 
to extend the circulation of the work, which would 
at once enhance its reputation and usefulness, and 
necessarily lead to the enrichment of its pages. 
We invoke their aid, therefore, and respectfully 
propose to each present subscriber to try and send 
on at least one new name, along with his own pay- 
ment for another year. We have already informed 
them of an important enterprise, in which we have 
engaged, for the permanent accommodation of the 








work, This is but one step in a series of arrange- 
ments, which are ardently desired, and would be 
gladly made, for promoting the interests of subscri- 
bers by improving the already high character of the 
Messenger. 

We know that we have already been proportion- 
ately dideral in catering for the tastes of our numer- 
ous readers ; but we must confess that we have still 
been often hampered in our plans. 

For with so large and expensive a journal, a 
large patronage is indispensable merely to defray 
the expenses of the publishing office ; and then the 
arduous, multifarious, and perplexing duties of the 
Editor and Proprietor deserve a better reward than 
they generally receive. Hence, even with an old 
and well established Journal, like the Messenger, 
with an extensive circulation, its readers may pro- 
mote their own interests and do no more than a 
simple act of justice, by making active efforts to 
increase its patronage. For this, then, we now 
appeal to ours,—one and all. 

Of course, we have many improvements in con- 
templation, for another year. We will speak par- 
ticularly of one. We believe that a monthly article 
of Bibliographical and general Literary Intelligence, 


useful and delightful that could be offered. We are 
therefore determined to have such an one, and are 
now in treaty for it, and hope to obtain the services 
of agentleman, who has not only the ability to exe- 
cute it with taste and spirit, but every facility for 
procuring the fullest and freshest intelligence. 

We look forward with buoyant hopes to another 
year, and rely with confident expectation upon the 
friendly coéperation of our present generous pa- 
trons. 

November, 1846. 





Notices of New TWorks. 


| Communicated. ] 
THE FLORAL YEAR. 


By Mrs. ANNA Peyre Dinnizs. Boston: B. B. Mussey. 


We have perused this beautiful volume with 
equal interest and pleasure. Under the signature 
of ** Moina,” the author has contributed to the pe- 
riodical and daily press, many poetical effusions, 
breathing the true spirit of Poetry, and evincinga 
delicate perception of melody of verse and purity 
of diction. She now appears before the public, 
for the first time, in a volume entirely original. 
Its design is novel and happy. It consists of one 
hundred poems, arranged in twelve collections. 
Each one of these illustrates a bouquet of flowers, 
such as may generally be culled, in the garden or 
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the green house, during its appropriate month ; 
and the flowers in each bouquet are illustrated in- 
dividually and collectively. Thus the charm of 
unity is added to the beautiful fancies, and pure 
sentiments that are thus thrown upon the waters 
like a garland from the garden of the Muses. 

There are few American writers whose produc- 
tions have met with more uniform approbation than 
the poems of Mrs. Dinnies. Entirely free from 
affectation, they never offend the critic by the in- 
flated or the meretricious. On the contrary, they 
are distinguished by the correct elegance that is 
the characteristic of some minds in letters, as it is 
the trait of high breeding in society. Nor does it, 
in her, appear to be the result of study or of art, 
but it sits gracefully upon her, as if it sprung natu- 
rally from intuition. 

Mrs. Hale describes her poems as distinguished 
“by vigor of thought and delicate tenderness of 
feeling,” but admits, that although the author “ does 
not soar far or often in the regions of Imagination,” 
there is “‘ a fervidness in her expressions that goes 
to the heart of the reader at once, and exalts the 
strain, no matter what the theme.” The Demo- 
cratic Review indicates the character of her wri- 
tings generally, when it says of “* The Wife,” 
which it had seen copied by an English magazine 
with high praise, “ These lines have much sweet- 
ness, and flow from a deep fountain of earnest 
feeling.” Of this same poem, which has been 
such an universal favorite that we are tempted to 
copy it, the Editor of the New York Evening Post 
says, that “it is worthy of Burns in his happiest 
moments.” 


“THE WIFE. 


“T could have stemmed misfortune’s tide, 
And borne the rich one’s sneer, 

Have braved the haughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a single tear ; 

I could have smiled on every blow, 
From Life’s full quiver thrown, 

While I might gaze on thee, and know 
I should not be alone / 


**I could, J think, I could have brooked, 
E’en for a time, that thou 

Upon my fading face had’st looked, 
With less of love than now ; 

For then I should at least have felt 
The sweet hope still my own, 

To win thee back, and whilst thou dwelt 
On earth, not been alone / 


‘* But thus, to see from day to day, 
Thy brightening eye and cheek, 

And watch thy life-sands waste away, 
Unnumbered, slowly, meek ; 

To meet thy look of tenderness, 
And catch the feeble tone 

Of kindness, ever breathed to bless, 
And feel, I'll be alone! 


“To mark thy strength each hour decay, 


As filled with heavenward trust, they say, 
‘ Earth may not claim thee longer ;’ 

Nay, dearest! ’t is too much,—this heart 
Must break, when thou art gone ; 

It must not be—we may not part— ~ 
1 could not live alone /” 


The National Magazine, with nice discrimina- 
tion, characterises her poetry by saying, that “ it 
has more strength than ornament, more passion 
than fancy, more earnestness than brilliancy.” 
“Tf we may coin a word,” continues the editor, 
‘it has none of the prettinesses with which many 
of our female writers so lavishly trick out their 
verses. It comes from the heart, more than from 
the imagination. You see that she writes what 
she feels. ‘There is the same difference between 
her compositions, and others we might name, that 
there is between the eloquence of a Latimer or 
Whitfield, and that of a modern dandy in divinity. 
In comparison with hers, the poems of this latter 
class are only elegant pieces of filagree work. 
They have none of the lofty enthusiasm, the glow- 
ing feeling, the deep earnestness of the true school 
of poetry.” 
A Western Poet, in noticing her poems in a 
Cincinnati paper, says, “‘ they are full of feeling, 
expression, melody ; and their words fall upon the 
heart like distant music, awakening the startled 
memories of all life’s pleasant things, and flinging 
over the soul its fine net of captivating sounds. 
Her images are clear, her expression free, as if the 
heart itself were touched by the contemplation of 
its own bright and fanciful creations.” The Hes- 
perian, when edited by another Western Poet, calls 
her “the deep-toned Moina.” These notices are 
taken almost at random from many that have ap- 
peared in the periodical press. We would style 
her writings the Poetry of the Affections. Not 
deficient in imagination, but abounding more in the 
every day emotions of life, than those which de- 
pend upon unusual events to call them into play, 
the heart, especially the female heart, is the instru- 
ment upon which she delights to show her skill, 
and its cords vibrate to her touch, as freely and 
truly, as the harp gives forth its melody to the 
master’s practised hand. 

The thoughtful Shelley defines Poetry to be 
“ the expression of the imagination.” To the feel- 
ing Moina, it is the language of the heart. She 
utters its syllables in tones of sweetness, frames 
its sentences with the nice perceptions of art, and 
speaks with the energy of deep emotion. Her 
style is seldom diffuse, and rarely redundant in 
tropes and figures. Whocannot recall to his mind 
the bright days of his early youth, when the keen 
and refined perceptions of the soul, with all the 
freshness of a vernal morn, were first awakened to 
the glories and the beauties of Nature; when the 
universe was a great volume, every page of which 





And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 


was eloquent with a deep and mysterious lore, fill- 
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ing the whole soul with astonishment and delight ; 
when the heart thrilled to all external influences, 
as the 2“olian strings that are hung amid the trees, 
respond in melody to the soft breathed wooings of 
the passing zephyr! And feeling thus, the world of 
Moina is the heart—the heart is her universe—the 
heart, the great volume whose pages she loves to 
illustrate. 

The strong fountains of passion burst from their 
hidden depths at her command, and pour forth their 
floods of tenderness, disdain, or scorn. The gen- 
tle streams of sentiment rise at her behest, and 
flow in gladness and beauty through her strain. 
“The Cataract of Thought” comes rushing up 
from the recesses of the soul. The pleasant dreams 
of fancy awaken at her call. Love, hope, faith 
and confidence, glow in her songs; while pride, 
ambition, scorn and despair are admirably portray- 
ed in some of her effusions. The lighter emotions, 
possessing in themselves less of the poetic, are not 
often the subjects of her choice. The ludicrous, 
she seems to avoid, as undignified, and the sarcas- 
tic,as unfeminine. The wild and mysterious ex- 
cite her fancy, and lead it to speculations upon pri- 
mal causes, which result in poems of a highly re- 
ligious character. ‘The beautiful in nature and art, 
also leads her to the contemplation of the Divine 
Author of all beauty, and awakens melodies, filled 
at once with hope, devotion, and faith in a brighter 
world. The flowers fill her with sweet associations 
and glowing fancies. ‘The winds whisper of dan- 
ger, and teach her her own dependance upon a 
Higher Power. The stars, the clouds, the moon- 
beams,—all hold strange companionship with her 
spirit, bearing it afar from earth. Music touches 
the sealed fountains in her bosom, and excites or 
saddens according to the strain. Deeds of daring, 
acts of magnanimity, feelings of gratitude,—all 
create the poetic inspiration. ‘These are the male- 
riel from which she culls, combines and arranges 
her fancies into verse. 

Her poems may be divided into two classes ; the 
one distinguished by strength of thought, depth of 
feeling, and energy of expression; the other by 
simplicity of langaage, beauty of idea, and melody 
of versification. To the first class belong ‘* The 
Wife,” “The Swedish Girl,” ““The Wayside Cross,” 
&c.; to the latter, “The Love-Letter,” “ The 
Wanderer,” ** Cara Mia,” &c. 

Independently of their thought, many of her 
poems receive a charm from her diction, that we 
regard as one of the principal evidences of high 
poetic genius. The remark is often made, that it 
is easy for any intelligent, or educated person, to 
write smooth and flowing verse. But it is only 
partly true. To do even this well, and with facil- 
ity, it is essential that the writer should possess a 
certain familiarity with the art of versification, to 
be obtained only by a pretty intimate acquaintance 
with poetical writers, a knowledge of the rules of 





English verse, and a certain command of language, 
acquired by practice. “ ‘The mob of gentlemen 
who write with ease” may not be very select, but 
they are not so numerous as is often supposed, 
Yet after all their efforts, however much they may 
elaborate their smooth and jingling couplets, or 
rigidly comply with the rules of prosody and syn- 
tax, their diction falls upon the ear as nothing 
more than prose ;—nay, even poetic thoughts cloth- 
ed in their formal expressions, appear cold, vapid 
and prosaic. But the genuine poet, whether edu- 
cated or not, intuitively uses language that not only 
possesses intrinsic beauty, but also intrinsic power 
to make the thought appear poetic. Even though 
it express a prosaic or trite idea, it arouses the 
agreeable emotions produced by an exquisite strain 
of music ; but when it is wedded to ‘thoughts 
that burn,” then indeed “ the words” seem to 
“ breathe” and stir the deepest fountains of feel- 
ing. The cause of this power, it is difficult to 
analyse. We only know that it exists, and that in 
all our efforts to educe from it rules, as the secret 
of its effect, the experiment of putting them in 
practice, proves that they are not its origin. The 
skilful painter gives us a perfect fac simile of the 
object he would represent; and the rhetorician 
finds no difficulty in expressing his ideas in lan- 
guage that places it distinctly before the mind. 
But genius, with ‘a stroke beyond the reach of 
art,”"—with that intuitive perception, which may be 
understood, but cannot be analysed, seizes the pen- 
cil and the merely accurate picture, seems to live 
in beauty. The branches of Poussin’s trees wave 
before the blast, the sunshine of Claude throws its 
veil of golden tissue over the hills, and the infinite 
conceptions of Michael Angelo, look down upon 
us in the awful expression of celestial beauty ; and 
thus the poet, advancing beyond the sounding 
spheres of eloquence, snatches from the depths of 
the intellect, or from the heart,--we know not whence 
it comes,—a power that gives life—soul—undying 
spirit to a single word. Who that has ever read 
**The Ancient Mariner,” has not paused with a 
peculiar thrill of delight at the two simple verses, 


“ Like toa painted ship, 
Upon a painted sea.” 


How variously might they have been expressed! 
How easily the repetition in them might have been 


avoided! How many temptations a common mind 
might have had to clothe them in different lan- 
guage! But, perhaps, by no other possible ex- 
pression, could the same effect have been produced 
upon the imagination. The painted picture be- 
comes a reality. This is the poetry of diction, and 
will often be discovered in Moina’s writings. Fre- 
quently her simplest expressions go the most di- 
rectly to the heart. 

“ The Floral Year” may be justly considered as 
a work of art throughout. By its design the flower 
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is adapted to the sentiment, and the sentiment to 
the poem. When the one is of a character that 
rises to passion, the other is of the class we have 
described, as distinguished by power of thought, 
feeling, and expression ; but when the sentiment 
is of a gentle or negative sort, the poem is remark- 
able for its simplicity, beauty and melody. The 
collection must be judged each by itself, and as a 
whole. No single stanza can convey the idea of 
a poem, any more than a single block can give an 
idea of the facade of the temple. We will, how- 
ever, snatch one acanthus Jeaf from the capital, 
and copy the following, as distinguished by great 
lyrical beauty and poetic conception. 


“THE TRUE BALLAD OF THE WANDERER. 


“ A maiden in a Southern bower, 
Of fragrant vines, and citron trees, 
To charm the pensive twilight hour, 

Flung wild her thoughts upon the breeze ; 
To Cupid's ear unconscious, telling, 
The fitful dream her bosom swelling, 
Till echo softly on it dwelling, 

Revealed the urchin, bold and free, 
Repeating thus her minstrelsy : 


“* Away! away !—by brook and fountain, 
Where the wild deer wanders free, 
O’er sloping dale, and swelling mountain, 
Siill my fancy follows thee ; 
Where the lake its bosom spreading, 
Where the breeze its sweets is shedding, 
Where thy buoyant steps are treading, 
There—where’er the spot may be, 
There my thoughts are following thee ! 


“Tn the forest’s dark recesses, 
Where the fawn may fearless stray ! 
In the cave no sunbeam blesses, 
With its first or parting ray ; 
Where the birds are blithely singing, 
Where the flowers are gaily springing, 
Where the bee its course is winging, 
There, if there thou now may’st be, 
Anxious thought is following thee! 


“In the lowly peasant’s cot, 
Quiet refuge of content; 
In the sheltered, grass-grown spot, 
Resting, when with travel spent, 
Where the vine its tendrils curling, 
Where the trees their boughs are furling, 
Where the streamlet clear is purling, 
There, if there thou now may’st be, 
There my spirit follows thee ! 


“In the city’s busy mart, 
Mingling with its restless crowd; 
*Mid the miracles of art, 

Classic pile, and column proud; 
O’er the ancient ruin, sighing, 
When the sun’s last ray is dying, 
Or to fashion’s vortex flying, 

Even there, if thou may’st be, 
There my thoughts must follow thee ! 


“In the revel—in the dance— 
With the firm familiar friend— 
Or, where Thespian arts entrance, 


Making mirth and sadness blend ; 
Where the living pageant glowing, 
O’er thy heart its spell is throwing, 
Mimic life in ‘ alto’ showing, = 

There, beloved, if thou may’s be, 

There, still there, I follow thee! 


*“ When the weary day is over, 
And thine eyes in slumber close, 
Still, oh! still, inconstant rover, 
Do I charm thee to repose ; 
With the shades of night descending, 
With thy guardian spirits blending, 
To thy sleep sweet visions lending, 
There, e’en there, true love may be, 
There, and thus am I with thee !’ 


“* Months and seasons rolled away, 
And the maiden’s cheek was pale ; 
When, as bloomed the buds of May, 
Cupid thus resumed the tale ; 
‘ Over land and sea returning, 
Wealth, and power, and beauty spurning, 
Love within his true heart burning, 
Comes the wanderer wild and free, 
Faithful maiden! back to thee!’ ” 


We have, unconsciously to ourselves, been so 
liberal of praise, that we have scarcely room for 
censure. We occasionally meet a line that a cul- 
tivated ear may condemn; and we sometimes re- 
gret the author’s apparent want of appreciation of 
the charms of external nature, as if her mind were 
so absorbed in the mysteries of the heart, that it 
could not look abroad upon the glorious realities of 
creation. But while criticism may detect such 
cause for censure, in the style or in the conception, 
it never meets a thought that virtue would disap- 
prove. 

We must add that the volume is beautifully “ got 
up.” It is embellished by twelve plates of flow- 
ers, colored by an artist from nature, with an illu- 
minated title page, in a novel style of art, printed 
on snow-white paper, and bound with appropriate 
richness and taste. In a graceful preface, it is 
dedicated to Dr. Tueopore D. Exniorr, of Glen 
Mary, Mississippi. [Drinker & Morris have it.] 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS,—FOR 1847. 


The “ Leaflets of Memory ;” “‘ Friendship's Offering ;” The 
“ Christian Keepsake ;” The “ Boudoir Annual ;” “ Christ- 
mas Blossoms ;” The Books of “ Nursery Rhymes ;” which 
were noticed in the last number of the Messenger, have all 
been received and are for sale by Drinker 4- Morris. 





Messrs. Lea 4 Blanchard have just published 


CHEMISTRY OF THE Four Seasons. By Thomas Grif- 
fiths, Protessor of Chemistry in the Medical College of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; Author of ** Recreations in 
Chemistry;” and ‘“‘ Chemistry of the Four Elements.” 


The subject is a very captivating one, and seems to have 
been well treated. Many illustrations and resolutions of 





beautiful phenomena are given, and the work is well calcu- 
lated to promote that just and holy union of Philosophy and 
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Religion. Numerous texts of Scripture are applied and 


|an acquaintance transmitted from a father who was his fa- 


illustrated, and whilst a pious admiration of the works and | miliar schoo] mate, was yet more enhanced by attending 


beauties of Nature is inculcated, a spirit of observation and 


‘his instructions; and we most deeply lament his loss to 


enquiry is engendered. We take pleasure in commending | the community and to the venerable Institution of William 


the work, which can be had of Drinker ¢ Morris. 
have also 


They 


Hays’ American Journal of the Medical Sciences, for Oc- 
tober 1846— published quarterly by Lea & Blanchard. 


AunT Patty’s Scrap Baa. 


Messrs. Cary ¢ Hart hav* issued the above work, as one 
of their humorous publications ; though, as they remark, it 
contains some serious truths. It is from the pen of agifted 
Southern Authoress, Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz ; and is illus- 
trated with prints. The reader will find pretty things in 
Aunt Patty’s Bag. Call on Drinker g Morris for it. 


We omitted to thank Lieut. M. F. Maury for a copy of 
his Address before the Literary Society of Georgetown Col- 
lege, D. C. We were highly pleased with its perusal, and 
recommend it to our readers. 


Judge Hall’s Anniversary Address; Before the Young 
Men’s Mercantile Library Association of Cincinnati, has 
also been received. It would give us pleasure to welcome 
the Judge to the list of our Contributors. 


Greely §- McElrath have kindly sent us the Whig Alma- 
nac, for 1847, containing much useful statistical and politi- 
cal information. 


We have had the pleasure of receiving from Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co., through Drinker 4 Morris, a beautiful edi- 
tion of 

Tasso’s JERUSALEM DELIVERED. ‘Translated into Eng- 
lish Spenserian verse, with a Life of the Author; by J. H. 
Wiffen. 

This is confessedly an accurate and elegant translation ; 
but we hope to be pardoned for the confession, that we do not 
much delight in the Spenserian verse. Those, however, 
who do, will add this to the other merits of Mr. Wiffen’s 
translation. Hoole, from the little we know of it, cam not 
be recomended; but Hunt’s may be read with great plea- 
sure. It animates the reader more with the spirit of the 
Epic than the one before us. 

Tasso’s Life, his love and madness form a Romance 
scarcely less thrilling than the stirring achievements wrought 
in defence of the holy sepulchre ; and thus the present work 
offers a double attraction. It is issued in very handsome 
style, uniform with Cary’s Dante, and is illustrated with 
fine steel engravings, among which is an expressive por- 
trait of the great poet himself. 


We have had the pleasure of receiving, through B. B. 
French, Esq.,of Washington City, a voluminous document 
containing Astronomical Observations made at the Naval Ob- 
servatory, Washington. By Lieut. J. M. Gilliss, U. S. N. 
We are not acquainted with the peculiar merits or advan- 
tages of these observations ; and can only speak of them as 
to us most gratifying evidence of a spirit of scientifie inves- 
tigation, fostered by our Government and redounding to its 
honor and that of our gallant Navy. 





DEATH OF PROFESSOR DEW. 


It is with profound regret that we are called upon to re- 
cord the death of this distinguished gentleman. A high 
respect for him, inspired by bis well merited reputation, 
before we had the pleasure of knowing him, increased by 





and Mary, over which he presided. 


President Dew was a native of Kingand Queen county, 
Virginia ; where his highly respectable family still reside. 
He was graduated at the University of William & Mary, 
where he sustained a high character for laborious industry 
and accurate scholarship. Having pursued his legal stu- 
dies, under his brother-in-law, Mr. Gresham of Tappahan- 
nock, he commenced the practice of Law, with fair pros- 
pect of success. But soon after, through the agency of 
Dr. Smith, who during his collegiate course had conceived 
a high idea of his ability, he was called, at the early age of 
twenty-three, to the chair of Moral Science in his Alma 
Mater. After some years, he was made President, which 
office he filled to the period of his decease with honor to 
himself and the Institution. 

Last June, with his accomplished bride, he started on 
his second visitto Europe. He had been afflicted for some 
time with an affection of the throat, and probably of the 
lungs, which had greatly injured his voice; but by remark- 
able prudence, he kept his malady at bay. During his 
voyage across the Atlantic, however, he was a good deal 
exposed, and life held out only long enough for him to 
reach Paris, after a short sojourn in England. The morn- 
ing after his arrival, in Paris, his wife’s bridal wreath was 
changed to mourning weeds, by her finding him dead in his 
couch,—he having been suffocated by an abscess in his 
lungs. She received every attention and has since been 
welcomed home by her friends. 


Mr. Dew was an assiduous student, and a most admira- 
ble professor. Yet his mind was far from possessing much 
originality. He was slow and cautious,—rarely committing 
himself on any subject, that he had not previously consider- 
ed,and even inconversation avoiding being led from his well- 
marked path. Give him the lead in an argument and op- 
portunity for preparation, and he was strong and well- 
armed ; but was far less so, in reply. His mind was rather 
demonstrative than constructive ; adoptive than creative, 
though he made very comprehensive use of what he acquired. 
He could, to his own satisfaction and that of his hearers, 
overthrow both the United States Bank and the Sub-Trea- 
sury, on the most approved principles of finance and politi- 
cal economy ; but offered nothing in their stead. He was 
not profound in metaphysics, but could make some beauti- 
ful applications of its principles. He is often forcible asa 
a writer and strongly and skilfully fortifies his positions, by 
careful investigation andresearch. He reasons generally a 
good deal from authority. 


His works will perpetuate his name. They are, chiefly, 
A Treatise in Defence of Free Trade; another in Defence 
of Slavery; A Tract on Usury; Notes on Ancient and 
Modern History, designed as a text book for his class, and 
including a Review of the Causes, Effects, &c., of the 
French Revolution; and a series of Papers in the S. L. 
Messenger, on ‘* The Characteristics of Women.” 


As a lecturer, he was engaging without being eloquent, 
clear in demonstration and pleasing in illustration. The 
Professor’s chair was his appropriate sphere. Itsuited him 
and he adorned it. It was his singular adaptedness to the 
position he occupied, and, in some respects, to the place 
itself, to which he owes the extent of his influence and the 
eminence of his fame. He had attained only his forty- 
third year, when he was stricken down, in the meridian of 
his usefulness, and just as he was entering upon new scenes 
of domestic happiness, for which, though so long deferred, 
his tastes and susceptibilities peculiarly fitted him. Peace 
to his ashes ; and a successor worthy of his mantle! 


in 
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